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The Best Polzcy 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters SALLY (Surveying sign very critically): 

JERRY, @ serious-minded soda jerk I think you should have spelled ET 
SALLY, a strategic blonde with two T’s. Zt with one T means 
Ints Dawn, sophisticated feature-editor and in both French and Latin. 
of “‘Teen-Time”’ Washington and here wouldn’t make 


EppI£, good-natured photographer sense. 
Sanpy, a kindly druggist and proprietor Jerry (Carefully retouching his work): 
of Soda Shop Since when do we have French and 
KELLEY, a police officer Latin customers at Sandy’s? In fact, 
BENNY, @ meanie since when have we had any cus- 
Treen-Ace Boys and Giris tomers at Sandy’s — question mark? 
Serrina: Sandy’s Soda Fountain. Sauiy: Isn’t it awful, Jerry? I just 
Ar Ruse: Jerry, the soda jerk, is can’t bear the thought of Sandy’s 
decorating a large mirror back of the going out of business. Do you really 
fountain with show card colors. SALLY think he means it? 
is seated on a stool at the counter Jerry: He sure does. As soon as he 
sipping a drink and watching him as comes home from New York, the 
he puts the finishing touches to his sign goes on the door. After all, he 
masterpiece: isn’t in business for his health and 
you know where the crowd goes 
man ne these days. 
Waskengien 5% Eero Sautiy: Yeah, I know. Down to the 
He Double 
Hideho Hang-Out! Honestly, Jerry, 
Had Cherry : : 
I don’t understand it. Most of us 
A Delight : . < 
30c kids have practically grown up in 
this drug store. Why, I had my first 

















ice cream soda over there at that 
table. My first date brought me a 
box of candy from Sandy’s and up 
till this year, the whole gang used 
to come here after school and after 
movies and school dances and foot- 
ball games and everything. Every 
time Mother wanted me in a hurry, 
she’d just call up Sandy’s and here 
I’d be. Now it’s all so different. 
Jerry: And how! And it wouldn’t be 
so bad if Sandy wasn’t such a regular 
guy. But gee whiz, he’s got a heart 
as big as all outdoors. Just ask the 
fellows how many used to buy candy 
in here for their girls without even 
a down payment. Sandy was the 


trustingest guy in ten states. I guess 
that’s one reason he’s so hard up 
now. If only he’d listen to me and 
put in a juke box and carry comic 
books and permit smoking like the 


Hideho, he’d get the crowd back. 

Satiy: I know, but Sandy’s different. 
He doesn’t want to run a place like 
the Hideho. He wants to keep it 
just the way it is. He says no parent 
ever has to worry when his kids are 
at Sandy’s. 

Jerry: And now he’s doing the worry- 
ing because they’re all at the Hideho. 
There’s just no justice, is there? 

Satty: Not much, at least not for 
Sandy. But he’s lucky to have you, 
Jerry. You've really stuck by him. 
Who else but you would bother dec- 
orating that mirror for George 
Washington’s birthday? You and I 
are probably the only people who’ll 
see it. 

Jzrry: Then I guess I’!l have to treat 
you to a Double Cherry Delight. 
How about it? 


Sa.iy: It’s a date. We’ll have to do 
something desperate to celebrate the 
holiday, probably the last one we'll 
spend at Sandy’s. How long do you 
have to work tonight? 

Jerry: I’m keeping the place open as 
usual. I expect Sandy will be back 
on the 9:10, and I’d like to show him 
I’m at least on the job. 

SaL.y: With business as usual. That’s 
the pity. If only we could round up 
the old gang, maybe he’d be en- 
couraged to keep on for awhile. 

Jerry: I guess that’s what he figured 
when he hired me. A high school 
soda jerk would attract the high 
school crowd, but so far I haven’t 
been very good bait. 

Sau.y: Well, I guess I better go home 
and catch up on some school work. 
I promised myself I’d improve the 
shining hours of this holiday bring- 
ing my history notebook up to date. 
Maybe I’ll put in a special page 
about George Washington and his 
birthday. Do you know any apt 
quotations? 

Jerry: Only my old standby — the 
one I used on the debating team: 
“T hold the maxim no less applicable 
to public than to private affairs that 
honesty is always the best policy.” 

Sat.y: I wonder, Jerry, do you think 
a great man like Washington with all 
his trials and tribulations never told 
a single, solitary lie, not just a 
teeny-weeny fib, maybe? 

JERRY: How should I know? Maybe he 
did, but I bet he had mighty good 
cause. And as for you, young lady, 
you’d better follow the General’s 
example. I don’t want my girl turn- 
ing into a prevaricator! 





Satiy: Why Jerry Reynolds! The very 
idea! I’m the most truthful soul 
alive. 

Jerry: Still claim you’re an honest-to- 
goodness blonde? No extra aids to 
nature? 

SaLtty: How many times must I tell 
you, Jerry? Blondes run in our family. 
And speaking of blondes, look what’s 
outside. (Peering from soda stool as 
tf looking out store window.) I can 
tell you right now she’s not one of 
our local gentry — nor is the gentle- 
man with the camera. Look, Jerry, 
they’re coming in. We've got cus- 
tomers. Give me another coke quick 
so we'll look busy. (Enter Iris 
Dawn and her photographer, Epp1r 
DONAHUE.) 

Iris: I can’t walk another step in these 
shoes, Eddie! That wretched boy 
didn’t know what he’s talking about. 
It must be at least five miles from 
the bus station to that Hideho 
Harbor or whatever it’s called. 

SALLY: Excuse me, are you looking for 
the Hideho Hang-Out? 

Epp: That’s right, sweetheart. Don’t 
tell me we’ve stumbled upon it by 
pure accident. 

Ir1s: Oh, this couldn’t be the place, 
Eddie. Not this dump. That boy 
told us the Hideho Hang-Out was 
the most popular teen-age spot in 
town. 

Jerry: It’s three blocks from here, 
Miss. Just turn to your left at the 
next corner and keep on going. You 
can’t miss it. 

Ints: Three blocks could be three miles 
the way these people measure dis- 
tance. 

Eppre: Maybe a coke will put you on 


your feet. Make it two large with 
lemon, Buddie. 

Ir1s: And lots of ice. 

Eppie: Unless you’d like a Double 
Cherry Delight this early in the 
morning. 

Iris (Looking at the sign): No thanks, 
not even for George Washington. 
Say, who’s the joker around here? 
“George Washington Et Here”... 
that’s a good one! Eddie, you should 
take a picture of that one for the 
books. Maybe we could use it some- 
time as a filler. 

Eppie: Not a bad example of teen-age 
humor. I take it you’re the artist, 
Bud. 

Jerry: If you can call it art, sir. 

Epp1e: I’m not sayin’ what I could call 
it, but we might use a shot of you 
committing the crime. We could 
even include the young lady as your 
audience. 

Satty: Are you professional photog- 
raphers? 

Eppie (Producing a card and handing it 
to Satty with an elaborate bow): 
Permit me to introduce ourselves — 
Miss Iris Dawn, Special Feature 
Editor for Teen-Time Magazine and 
your humble servant, Eddie Dona- 
hue, Camera-Lad. 

Satty: Teen-Time Magazine! My 
goodness! I never expected to meet 
anyone who actually writes for 
Teen-Time. 

Iris: I take it you read our little sheet? 

Sat.y: Read it? Why, I positively de- 
vour it! Every girl in school thinks 
Teen-Time is the most fabulous 
magazine ever. 

In1s: Then you’d better tell your local 
news agency to order plenty of 





copies of the May issue, because 
Wellsville is going to be on the map. 

JERRY: You mean you’re writing a 
story about Wellsville? 

Eppiez: Maybe you’ve noticed the 
series of articles on Teen-Age Fun 
Spots Miss Dawn has been writing. 
In the May issue we’re doing the 
Hideho Hang-Out. 

Satty: And why the Hideho, Miss 
Dawn? How did you happen to 
select that particular place? 

In1s: Well, you see we naturally aim 
for the soda fountain or luncheonette 
or drug store that attracts the most 
teen-agers and is therefore the most 
colorful. In Wellsville, it seems to 
be the Hideho. 

JERRY: Doesn’t an article like that 
bring an awful lot of publicity and 
advertising to the place that’s se- 
lected? 


Eppie: You said it, Bud. 
have left a trail of thriving soda 
fountains and milk bars clear across 


Iris and I 


the country. When you’re written 
up in Teen-Time, you're really made, 
son. 

Irnts: That’s why we’re so careful of our 
choice; a place must really be good 
to make our magazine. 

Satiy (With a look at Jerry): That’s 
why I can’t understand how you 
happened to choose the Hideho. 
You must have been terribly mis- 
informed. 

Eppie: Not a chance. When we want 
to discover the most popular gather- 
ing place in town, we go directly to 
the source. We ask the kids them- 
selves. After all, they know what 
places really click. 

Sautty: That’s what makes it so con- 


fusing. Who in the world recom- 
mended the Hideho? Why, it’s the 
deadest spot in town. They haven’t 
had a good crowd there since Grant 
took Richmond. 

Eppre: Are you kidding? 

Sauxy: Certainly not. I think too much 
of Teen-Time Magazine to see you 
folks get a wrong steer. But you’re 
all wrong if you do an article on the 
Hideho. That’s not the place to 
study teen-age activities. 

Ints: For Heaven’s sake. Stop this 
rambling around and speak your 
piece. If the Hideho isn’t the most 
popular Soda Spot in town what is? 

Satty: Lady, you’re sitting in it — 
Sandy’s Soda Fountain. 

Iris and Eppie 
crumby joint! 
laugh. 

Satiy (Getting angry): O.K., laugh! 
But you’ll laugh on the other side of 
your face when you drop in at the 
Hideho for interviews and pictures 
and find all the kids who really 
count, sipping their sodas at Sandy’s. 
How about it, Jerry? 

Jerry (Caught off guard): Yeah — 
yeah . . . that’s right, Sally. 

Eppie: But I don’t get it. This hasn’t 
any of the earmarks of a popular 
place! Look at your magazines — 
not a comic in the place! Where’s 
your juke box? Where are the soda 
booths? This place is about as cozy 
as Grand Central Station. 

Irnts: And about as up-to-date as 
Noah’s Ark! 

Satiy: But that’s why it’s different. 
You'll find that Wellsville boys and 
girls appreciate atmosphere. Am I 
right, Jerry? 


(Laughing): This 
Don’t make me 





Jerry (Clearing his throat): Oh yes, 
yes indeed, absolutely. 

Eppre: If this kid’s really on the ball, 
Iris, we’ve got ourselves a new angle. 
The sweet and simple life! Get it? 

Ir1s: I see what vou mean, Eddie. But 
I still can’t believe it. I’d have to be 
dead sure. Where’s the proprietor? 

JeRRY: In New York. He won’t be 
back until tonight. 

Ints: And we must be back in New 
York by tomorrow. Say, do you 
kids really know what you’re talking 
about? 

Satty: Miss Dawn, I guarantee you 
when you walk into this place to- 
night, you’ll have to get a shoehorn 
to squeeze in the front door. 

Eppie: You see, kids, it’s really im- 
portant for us to get a new slant on 
some of these articles. Maybe this 
is it. 

Sat.ty: Mister, I know this is it. You 
were laughing at Jerry’s sign a 
minute ago. Well, that’s more than 
a joke. George Washington did eat 
here! 

JERRY (Gasping): He did? 

SaLLy (Giving him a withering look): 
As if you didn’t know! Wellsville is 
a very old town. In Washington’s 
day there was a tavern right on this 
very spot, and Washington stopped 
here for refreshment on his way back 
to Mt. Vernon. 

Ir1s: Eddie, my boy, that does it! 
There’s the twist I’ve been looking 
for, the historical angle. Modern 
Youth Clings to the Old Traditions. 
From Tavern to Teen-Spot! No 
honky-tonk stuff, just the clean, 
wholesome fun at the small town 
corner drug store. You like? 


Eppie: I like. Now suppose we call it 
a day, find ourselves a hotel, and 
get some shut-eye before we go to 
work. What time do you have your 
biggest crowd, Bud? 

JERRY: Well, on school days, I’d say 
between four and five but since this 
is a holiday, I’d say we’d get our 
biggest crowd after the first and 
second movie showings. 

Eppre: We’ll come over and set up 
about eight. How’s that? 

JERRY: Fine. Will you need anything 
special? 

Eppre: Nope. We'll take things just 
as we find ’em. Don’t dress anything 
up or go to any fuss. 

Ir1s: Yes, we want to write the story 
just the way it is and describe 
Wellsville Teen-Agers during their 
leisure time, just the way they 
really are. In our business we find 
that honesty is the best policy. 

JERRY (Looking at Sautiy and almost 
choking): Yeah, that’s what I always 
say. 

Sauiy (Brightly): Well, goodbye, Miss 
Dawn. See you tonight. And you 
too, Mr. Donahue. I know a lot of 
girls who will be thrilled to death to 
have their pictures in Teen-Time. 

In1s: Goodbye, kids, and thanks. 
You’ve really helped us a lot. 

Jerry: I sure do hope so, Miss Dawn. 
That is, we’re glad to help any way 
we can. Goodbye. 

Sauiy: See you at eight. (As Eppre 
and Iris exit, Satty hops on the 
nearest soda stool and spins around in 
a frenzy of glee. Jerry glowers at her 
in disapproval.) Oh, Jerry, Jerry, 
isn’t this the most fabulous deal 
that ever happened! This will give 





Sandy the break he’s been looking 
for and bring the old crowd back, 
away from that awful Hideho! 

JERRY: Sally Smith, I’ve a good mind 
to wash out your mouth with soap 
or hair tonic! 

Sauiy: Why, Jerry, what’s the matter? 
You look like a thundercloud! 

Jerry: I never heard so many lies 
come out of one person’s mouth in 
my life! One right after the other 
without batting an eye! 

Sau.y: But, Jerry, they were all little 
white ones. . . and for such a good 
cause! You do want to help 


Sandy, don’t you? 
Jerry: Naturally, but I don’t approve 
One would have been bad 
enough, but after you got started, 
there was no stopping you. And the 
more you told, the worse they got! 
That stuff about George Washing- 


of lies! 


ton eating here and this place being 
a tavern! 

Sat.y: But that one turned the trick, 
Jerry. It really did. She loves that 
history angle. You heard her say so. 
Now come on! Stop glaring at me 
and get to work. We have big busi- 
ness to attend to before eight 
o’clock tonight. 

Jerry: How are we going to turn your 
fiction into fact? How are you going 
to produce that crowd that’s sup- 
posed to set the walls back six 
inches? 

Sat.ty: Easy! Haven’t you ever heard 
of Alexander Graham Bell? He in- 
vented the telephone and you and I 
are going to put it to good use. Be- 
tween now and eight o’clock we can 
call everybody we know and tell 
them about the Teen-Time project. 


Who could resist getting a picture 
or a write-up in a national magazine? 
Not even you, you old lemon-drop! 

Jerry: Yeah, I guess you’re right. It’s 
the most wonderful bait in the 
world. (Chuckling) Maybe we can 
pull it off after all. 

Sauiy: Of course we can, silly. And 
maybe when we get the crowd back 
here, we can keep ’em coming. They 
all know the Hideho isn’t a good 
place for kids, and most of them just 
go to be contrary and feel important. 

Jerry (Shaking his head): I don’t see 
how a girl with such good common 
sense can be such a little. . . 

Sautiy: Don’t you call me a liar, Jerry 
Reynolds! I’ll have you know I’m 
as honest as the day is long. 

JerRY: How can you say that after all 
the fibs you’ve just told? 

Sat.ty: Those weren’t fibs. That was 
strategy . . . military strategy. Do 
you suppose Washington gave away 
his military secrets and told the 
British the truth about how many 
men he had in camp? Do you sup- 
pose he told them when his men were 
half starved and there was hardly 
enough ammunition to go around? 
Of course not. The weaker he was 
the stronger he pretended to be. . . 
-and that’s just what we’re doing. 
Now come on, let’s start our tele- 
phone calls. I’ll go home and you 
can phone from here. 

Jerry: O.K., Sally, but don’t try any 
of that strategy stuff on me. 

Satiy: Of course not, silly. 

Jerry (Coming closer): Gee, your hair’s 
pretty, Sally. Is it really... 

Sautiy: Now, Jerry Reynolds, if you’re 
going to ask me one more time about 





my natural blonde hair, I’ll leave 
you holding the bag for tonight. 
You can just manage the whole 
thing by yourself. 

JerRY: You win. Goodbye. See you 
tonight. 

Sauxy: I’ll be over early and help you 
get organized. So long. 

JERRY: So long. (Stands looking after 
her) I wonder if there’s any way to 
tell whether hair is really blonde or 
whether it’s just strategy. (Curtain) 

* . 7 . 
ScENE 2 

SeTTING: The same as Scene 1, except 
that the stage is now crowded with 
girls and boys seated at tables and 
grouped around the counter. 

At Rise: JERRY is just winding up an 
explanation of the ‘“Teen-Time” 
project. 

JERRY: So that’s how it is, kids, Wells- 
ville and Sandy’s Soda Shoppe are 
really going to make headlines. 

Eunice: And will we all have our 
pictures in the magazine, Jerry? 

JERRY: That depends on Mr. Donahue. 
You girls will have to settle that 
with him. 

Anita: I think it’s simply stupendous! 
Imagine being written up in Teen- 
Time and being mailed all over the 
United States. 

Suiruey: I feel like a cover girl. 
(Laugh) 

Tom: Well, let’s have some cokes 
while we’re waiting for the excite- 
ment to begin. 

Eunice: I want an ice cream soda. 
There’s not an ice cream soda any 
place in the world that tastes like 
the ones you get at Sandy’s. 

Jerry: That’s because Sandy gives 


you the real thing, Eunice. He never 
cheats on his chocolate dope. 

Biii: Nope, and boy, oh boy, he sure 
used to pile on the walnuts when 
you ordered a chocolate maple nut. 
I never could see how he managed 
to make any money. 

JERRY: Maybe he didn’t make too 
much. 

Jack: It’s good to be back again in the 
old dump. Golly, I haven’t been 
here for a year but nothing’s 
changed. 

Betty: Only the radio. Sandy never 
used to have a radio, did he, Jerry? 

Jerry: He still doesn’t have one. 
That’s mine. (Pointing to portable 
radio on counter.) I thought you 
Ritzy Regulars from the Hideho 
couldn’t get along without music so 
I hooked this one up. 

Jack: Say, I bet the guys at the 
Hideho will be burned up when they 
find out Sandy’s place rated all this 
publicity. How did it happen any- 
way? (SALLY enters in time to hear 
this last question. She is wearing a 
coat over a waitress uniform. She is 
angry and out of breath.) 

Jerry (Hesitating): Well, that’s quite 
a story. 

Sau.iy: And it’s a story some people 
would give a lot to hear. Benny 
Hipple from the Hideho stopped me 
out front and acted as if he’d like 
to choke it out of me. The good 
news must have spread around 
town, and the Hideho is hoppin’ 
mad. (Turning her attention to the 
crowd) Well, it looks as if we have all 
the characters in town for Miss Iris 
Dawn to write about. Thanks for 
coming, everybody. (Removing her 





coat and tossing it to a friend) Now 
I’ll get to work and help fill orders. 
How many of you want Double 
Cherry Delights? (As the boys and 
girls shout their orders, Miss Dawn 
and Eppte enter.) 

Eppie: You were right 
shoehorn, Sally. 
get in. 

Sau.y: Oh, hello, Mr. Donahue. Good 
evening, Miss Dawn. How does the 
crowd suit you? 

Epp: Fine, fine, couldn’t be bigger, 
better (Bowing profoundly) or more 
beautiful. (Girls react with sighs and 
giggles) 

Ir1s: It’s wonderful to be here, boys 
and girls. Mr. Donahue and I have 
traveled all over the country inter- 
viewing young people about their 
leisure-time activities and taking 
pictures, and this is the first place 
we have discovered that is free of all 
the smoke and noise and clutter that 
make most of our teen-age soda- 
shacks look so cheap and shoddy. 
When our article comes out this 
spring, the whole nation will salute 
Wellsville as the place where young 
people can have fun without a lot 
of sensational trappings. Your 
mothers and dads must be relieved 
that you have such a good whole- 
some place as Sandy’s Soda Shoppe 
for a hang-out. (Applause) 

Eppre: And now, we'll want to get 
some action photos—unposed pic- 
tures of an evening at Sandy’s. 
Just go ahead and have fun, order 
your sodas and sundaes, laugh, talk, 
sing, carry on just the way you 
would if we weren’t here. Miss 
Dawn will come around and chat 


about that 
We could hardly 


with you while I take a few snaps, 
(DoNAHUE is busy taking pictures 
from all possible and impossible 
angles throughout the next part. Miss 
Dawn moves from table to table asking 
questions and jotting down notes. 
JERRY and SALLY work at fountain.) 

JERRY: Everything’s swell, Sally. And 
the crowd seems glad to be here. | 
think they’ll come back again. 

Satty: I hope so, Jerry, but I’m 
worried. 

Jerry: Maybe your conscience is 
worrying you about all those. . 
about all that strategy. 

Sautty: No, it’s that Benny Hipple. 
He was really mean, Jerry. He 
swore he’d break up the whole thing, 
and I think he meant it. 

Jerry: What could he do? Look, 
everything is going fine. There are 
enough football players in here to 
handle Benny Hipple if he’d try 
any tricks. 

Eppie: Now relax, everybody, relax. 
Don’t look at me. Forget I even 
exist. Just have fun. Maybe some 
music would help. Do we have some 
music? 

Jerry (Turning on radio at fountain): 
Sure. Wait till I get a good dance 
band. (Turns dial) 

Rapio ANNOUNCER’S VOICE: . . . has 
just been announced that police are 
investigating charges of gambling 
at the Hideho Hang-Out, popular 
night spot for local teen-agers. 
Owners of the Hideho, well known 
New York Racketeers, are said to 
be heading a nationwide gambling 
ring using the Hideho as a cover-up. 
. . . So far, several arrests have been 
made among managers and em- 





ployees, but the usually crowded 
room was practically empty when 
the police arrived. (Bursts of interest 
and excitement from audience) 

Epp1E: Well, well, well! Look what we 
missed! 

In1s: Thank fortune! And thank Jerry 
and Sally for heading us in the right 
direction. I’m glad we didn’t get 
mixed up with a thing like that. 

Tom: From here on, I stick to Sandy’s 
Soda Shoppe. 

Auu: That goes for me, too, etc., etc. 

JERRY: Do you really mean it, kids? 

Jack: You bet we do. We've had lots 
of good times here at Sandy’s and I 
don’t see why we can’t have plenty 
more. (SANDY enters and quietly 
listens to what goes on.) 

Britt: No more Hideho Hang-Out for 
me! 

Aux: Nor me. 

JerRY: Gee, that’s good news, kids. 
Wait till Sandy hears this...It will 
give him a new lease on life. 

Epp1£: That seems to be the only thing 
missing — a shot of the proprietor. 
I sure would like to meet this fellow, 
Sandy. 

Sanpy: At your service, Mister. 

Ati: Sandy! Where did you come from? 

JerRY: Why, Sandy, we weren’t ex- 
pecting you till the late train. 

Sanpy: I’m glad I got here in time for 
all the excitement though I must 
confess I can’t understand a bit of it. 

Satiy: Oh, Sandy, Sandy, it’s all so 
wonderful. These people are Miss 
Dawn and Mr. Donahue from the 
staff of Teen-Time Magazine. 
They’re writing up the soda shop, 
and you and Wellsville and all of us 
will be famous. 


Eppre: Not exactly famous, Mr. 
Sandy, but at least well-advertised. 

Sauty: And all the kids are coming 
back for keeps, Sandy, just like old 
times. 

In1s: We hope you'll give your okay 
on the story, Mr. Sandy. We want 
to play up the early history of the 
place with the tavern background 
and the Washington incident. 

Sanpy (Bewildered): The Washington 
incident? I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand. 

Satiy: Oh dear, poor Sandy is so for- 
getful and so unhistorical! He’s 
probably forgotten all about Wash- 
ington’s visit. 

Sanpy: As far as I know Washington 
was never within a hundred miles of 
Wellsville. 

Irs: But the old tavern. . . the his- 
torical background! Young lady, 
what have you been telling me? (As 
SaLiy flounders around to find an 
answer, OFFICER KELLEY enters with 
BENNY HIpPue. 

OrriceR: Excuse me, Mr. Saunders, 
we don’t want to cause you any em- 
barrassment but this fellow has been 
telling us some tales we’d like to in- 
vestigate. His name is Benny 
Hipple, works up at the Hideho. 
We picked him up when we were 
cleaning out that mess, and he in- 
sisted we stop here for a few ques- 
tions. 

Sanpy: I’ll be glad to help in any way, 
Officer. 

Orricer: Well, I know what a fine 
place your soda shop has always 
been, Sandy, but this young idiot 
seems to think there’s some dirty 
work afoot. 





Hippue: I know there is, Officer. And 
there’s the one that can tell you all 
about it. (Points toSatity) Just ask 
her why Sandy’s place has suddenly 
picked up all this trade. Go ahead 
and ask her. 

Orricer: Well, young lady... . 

Sautiy: Well, Officer, there’s really not 
much to tell. You know how much 
Sandy’s place always meant to us 
boys and girls before the Hideho 
opened, and Jerry and I just hated 
to see it forced out of business. So 
when Miss Dawn and Mr. Donahue 
stopped in here this morning to do a 
feature article for a national maga- 
zine, I just told a few. . . I mean 
tried a little strategy to get them to 
forget the Hideho. 

In1s: Then the Washington story was 
just one of the. ..er.. . pardon 


me. . . part of the strategy. 


Sau.y: Yes. 

Eppie: And the story about the great 
crowds and popularity, was that 
strategy too? 

Jerry: Well, you can see the crowd for 
yourself. 

SaL.y: It’s no use, Jerry. We'll have 
to abandon strategy and tell the 
truth. We phoned everybody we 
knew to come here this evening to 
get into the article. 

Orricer: I can hardly see anything 
criminal in this, Hipple. 

Hippie: Wait a minute. You closed 
our place because we had a little 
racket on the side. But at least the 
Hideho never passed on stolen goods! 

ALL: Stolen goods! 

Orricer: Hipple, you’ve been seeing 
too many crime pictures. 

Hippie: You’ve read plenty about the 


French perfume swindle, haven’t 
you? But you never expected any of 
the stolen stuff to show up right 
under your nose, did you? I think 
you'll find Sandy and the girl in this 
together, officer. Too many times 
I’ve seen him slipping her packages 
under the counter. She thought no- 
body was looking but nothing gets 
past Benny. Every time he went to 
New York, he brought a new supply. 

Jerry: What are you talking about? 

Sanpy: Are you trying to suggest that 
Sally and I are handling stolen per- 
fume — that we’re evading the law? 

Hippie: Look — the guy knows he’s 
guilty. He’s just come from New 
York. Why don’t you search him. 

Orricer: That won’t be necessary. 
Sandy, did you bring Sally any 
mysterious package from New York? 

Sanpy (Looking warily at Satuy): Well 

.er. ..asa matter of fact — yes. 

Ovrscen: And I’m sure you can explain 
the contents. 

Sanpy: Well, er . . . of course I can 
explain, Officer, but the whole thing 
is so silly and I see no use in. 

Satty: Oh dear! You might as well 
tell them, Sandy. It’s just one more 
piece of strategy that went wrong. 
Give me the package. (Sanpy hands 
her a small package) 

Sat.y (Opening it and holding it up for 
all to see): Look, everybody, BLONDE 
Buieacu! That’s the under cover 
stuff Sandy brings me every time he 
goes to New York. And I assure you 
it’s not stolen. (Everyone registers 
surprise and amusement.) 

Jerry: Sally Smith, you told me 
blondes run in your family. 

Sautiy: They do. I have three sisters 





. . . all blondes but me! All my life 
I wanted to be a blonde, too. Then 
one day I read about this very 
special Blonde Bleach and Sandy 
got it for me. Naturally I didn’t 
want certain people to know about 
it. If you had moved to town six 
months sooner, Jerry, you would 
have seen me in my natural coloring, 
but since you met me as a blonde I 
decided to stay that way. 

Jerry: Why, you little... 

OrricerR: Young lady, we owe you an 
apology. You too, Sandy. Hope 
you'll understand how these things 
go. 

Sanpy: Certainly, Officer, and I’m 
glad you cleaned up that Hideho 
outfit for more reasons than one. 

OrricER: So are we, Sandy. Now come 
along, you. We’ll put you where you 
have plenty of time to make up more 
mystery stories. (Exit OrricER and 
HIpP.ie) 

Eppie: Well, for a quiet hometown 
drug store, I’d say you have all the 
excitement of the big city. 

Sau.y: I guess you and Miss Dawn will 
never forgive me for telling you that 
awful ... I mean using all that 
strategy about Washington and the 
tavern. 

Irn1s (Smiling): You’re forgiven, child. 
You’ve given us so many new angles 
we'll have to stay an extra day to 
write it all down. You teen-agers 
have displayed a fine spirit in stand- 
ing up for Sandy and trying to save 
his business. And we have you to 
thank for not getting mixed up in 
the Hideho investigation. That’s 
not the sort of thing we want to 


publicize in our magazine. So many 
good things go on in the teen-age 
crowds that we never have time to 
print the other kind of stories. 

Epprie: And now I have a pretty fabu- 
lous idea. Suppose you boys and 
girls grab on to your best dates and 
line up in couples. I want to inject 
a little romance into my photog- 
raphy. We'll call this one “Sweet- 
hearts at Sandy’s.” (There is a 
scramble as boys and girls choose 
partners. SALLY finds her coat, puts it 
on and prepares to leave as JERRY 
grabs her.) 

Jerry: Wait a minute! Where are you 
going? 

Sauiy: This is no place for me. You 
heard what the man said about 
sweethearts. 

JERRY: Don’t you remember our date 
for a Double Cherry Delight? 

Sa.LLy: But that was before you knew 
I was such a prevaricator! Oh, 
Jerry, you and Washington were 
right. Honesty 1s the best policy in 
any situation. I know you'll never 
forgive me for lying about my hair. 

Jerry: Oh I don’t know . . . maybe 
it was just a woman’s strategy! 

Satiy: Oh, Jerry, do you mean you 
like me anyhow in spite of being such 
an awful little... 

Jerry (Putting his hand over her 
mouth): Sh! Don’t use that awful 
word. Besides, even George Wash- 
ington wore a wig! (He takes her 
arm, and they join in the group as 
Eppre takes the picture and the 
curtains close.) 


THE END 











The Glory and the Dream 


by Graham DuBois 


Characters 
JaMES RUTLEDGE 
Mrs. RuTLEDGE, his wife 
ANN RUTLEDGE, their daughter 
Jack KEeLso 
PARTHENIA HILu 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Dr. ALLEN 
GRANNY SPEARS 

TmeE: August, 1836. 

SerrinG: The living room of the Rutledge 
farmhouse at Sand Ridge, near New 
Salem, Illinois. 

At Rise: Mrs. RutTLepGe stands at 
one of the windows, looking anxiously 
down the road. She turns as Mr. 
RUTLEDGE enters. 

Mrs. Rutiepce: I never should have 
let her go. 

RvutTLepGe: You mean Ann? (Crosses 
to chair) I thought she had come 
back. It’s been an hour since she 
left for New Salem. (Sits) Why did 
she have to go, anyhow? I wouldn’t 
stir out of this house in the beastly 
heat if they gave me the whole town. 

Mrs. Rutiepce (Evasively): Well, 
you know how young girls are, Jim 
— restless, eager to be on the go. 
Maybe she thought the ride and the 
fresh air would do her good. 

Rut.epce: The fresh air? Where will 
she find it? The only air near New 
Salem feels like it had come out of 
an oven. I guess we’ll never forget 
this summer of ’35. (Rises) My 

fields are so dry that a spadeful of 


earth crumbles into dust before you 
can lift it off the ground. (Crosses to 
window) And no relief in sight! 
(Looks toward the sky) Nota cloud. 


Mrs. Rut.epGe: Dr. Allen says that 


unless we get rain pretty soon there’s 
no telling how many will die in 
New Salem. 


RuTLEDGE: We've lost enough already 


— old man Ferguson last week, and 
both the Wright children and little 
Mabel Miller the week before. 
(Crosses to chair) And half the town 
is so sick that they spend most the 
time in bed. (Sits) Jack Kelso was 
telling me, only yesterday, that 
New Salem reminds him of Gold- 
smith’s deserted village. 

Mrs. RutTLepGe (Turning from win- 
dow): Jim, do — do you suppose it’s 
catching? 

Rut Lepce: Of course, it is. That’s why 
it spreads so fast. 

Mrs. RutLepGe (Crossing to sofa): 
What are the symptoms, Jim? (Sits) 

RutT.epceE: Chills and fever, Dr. Allen 
Says. 

Mrs. RutLepGe (Almost tearfully): 
Oh, I can never forgive myself! 

Rvut.epGE: Forgive yourself for what? 

Mrs. Rut.epce: For letting Ann go 
into New Salem. 

RutLeDGE: Well, I wouldn’t take it 
too seriously. The heat is pretty bad, 
it’s true; but Ann is young. Captain 
is a good horse, you know, and it 
isn’t far to New Salem. 
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Mrs. RoTuepDGE: It — it isn’t the heat 
that’s bothering me, Jim: it’s — it’s 
— well, you might as well know the 
truth: I’m worried about Ann. 

RUTLEDGE: You’re worried about Ann? 
Why? 

Mrs. RutiepGce: She’s not a well girl. 

RuTLEDGE: Nonsense! Ann is as tough 
as a pine knot. 

Mrs. RutiepGce: Did you notice how 
flushed she looked this morning? 
RuTLEDGE: I certainly did! And I’ve 
never seen her look prettier. I said 
to myself that there’s not a girl in 
New Salem with a complexion like 

that. 

Mrs. RutT.epGe: I’m afraid you don’t 
understand, Jim. You didn’t hear 
me go into Ann’s room last night, 
did you? She called me about one 
o’clock, and when I went to her she 
asked for blankets. 

RuTLEDGE (Astounded): Blankets? A 
night like last night? Why, it was 
positively stifling. 

Mrs. RutitepGe (Nodding): I know. 
But she was shivering so that the 
bed shook. Oh, why did I let her 
leave the house? If I had only known 
the symptoms of this dreadful sick- 
ness, I — 

RuTLEDGE: You— you can’t mean 
that you think Ann is coming down 
with — 

Mrs. Rut.epce: I don’t know, Jim; 
I just don’t know. I can only hope 
and pray. 

RutitepGe: Where was she going in 
New Salem? 

Mrs. RutiepGe: To the post office. 

Don’t ask me why. She had a letter 

in her hand, but I didn’t see the 

address. She was so eager to go that 


I thought it best not to cross her. 
But if 1 had only known! 

RuTLEDGE: Do you suppose she is 
still writing to that rascal McNeil? 

Mrs. RutLepGe: I can’t tell you; I 
don’t know. But I guess it would be 
only natural if she is. After all, they 
are engaged. 

RuTLEDGE (/ndignantly) : Only natural! 
Engaged! What does being engaged 
to a scoundrel like that mean? How 
often has she heard from him in the 
months since he left? Only twice, and 
each time he had some excuse for 
not returning to New Salem. I tell 
you, it riles me to have my daughter, 
a descendant of a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence — 

Mrs. RuTLeDGeE (Sighing resignedly): 
Here comes the Declaration again! 
RuTLEDGE: I say it riles me to have 
a daughter of mine gossiped about 
in the New Salem streets, jilted by 

a man who — 

Mrs. Rut.epGe: Don’t get so heated 
up, Jim. Dr. Allen warned you 
against exciting yourself. After all, 
John McNeil is a thousand miles 
away. 

RutT.LepGeE: Thank heavens for that. 
I only hope he puts more distance 
between us. If I ever — (Knock at 
door) Who can that be? (Rises) I’ll 
go. (Crosses to door) Somebody want- 
ing water from our spring, I guess. 
(Opens door) Why, Jack Kelso! 
Come in. 

Kewso (Entering): Thank you. (Bows 
to Mrs. RutLepGe) Good morning, 
Mrs. Rutledge. 

Mrs. Rutuepce: How are you, Jack? 
Won’t you sit down? 

Kewso (Crossing to sofa): Just for a 


moment until I catch my breath. 
(Sits) 

Mrs. Rut.LepGe: Well, I notice you 
haven’t brought your fiddle with 
you this morning. 

Ketso: Oh, yes, I have. I left it out- 
side with my fishing rod. 

RutTLepGe (Surprised): You don’t 
mean to say that you are going 
fishing on a day like this? 

Ke so: It’s an ideal day for fishing, 
Mr. Rutledge — so hot that the fish 
have to come up for air. I thought 
Abe Lincoln might want to go along. 
Has he been here this morning? 

Mrs. Rutitepce (Shaking her head): 
I guess this heat is too much even 
for Abe. He’s been sick, you know. 

RutTLepGeE: I understand that Abe is 
not much of a fisherman. 

Ketxso: He’s not. But what a listener 
he is! While he lies under a tree I 
fish and recite poetry. And he just 
drinks it in. Last time, when I re- 
cited a poem by Wordsworth, Abe 
clapped his hand when I came to 
these lines: 

“Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the 
dream?” 
(He smiles fondly.) But I didn’t come 
here to talk about Abe. There was 
a girl I rather expected to see. 

Mrs. RutTLepGe: You mean Ann? 

Ketso: No; I mean Parthenia Hill. 
I’m glad I got here before she did. 

RutLepGeE (Excitedly): Parthenia Hill? 
Why, she’s the one that has spread 
all these stories about Ann being 
jilted. A little gossip-monger, that’s 
what she is! Even accused Ann of 
stealing McNeil away from her. 
I never want to see her face again. 


Ketso: I’m afraid you are going to 
see it pretty soon, Mr. Rutledge. 
That’s why I hurried out here — 
to warn you. 

Mrs. Rurtepce: To warn us? Of 
what? 

Kexso: That girl is up to no good. I 
saw her on a corner in town. She 
was talking to a couple of her cronies. 
I heard her mention Ann’s name; 
I heard her say she was coming out 
here, and from the way those females 
had their heads together I’d bet 
she’s got hold of a choice bit of 
gossip. Her horse was tied in front 
of the tavern. She may be here any 
minute. (Rises) Well, I guess I’d 
better be on my way. (Crosses to 
door) If you see Abe, tell him I’ll be 
under that big willow at the bend 
in the river. 

Mrs. RutLepGe: Thank you for 
coming, Jack. 

Kexiso: Oh, that’s all right, Mrs. 
Rutledge. (Goes out) 

RutTLepGeE (Heatedly): I won’t see her! 
We'll lock the door. I’ll call to her 
from the window that she is no 
longer welcome here. 

Mrs. RuriepGe: You can’t do any- 
thing like that, Jim. Don’t forget 
that you are a gentleman. Re 
member the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Besides if Parthenia has 
got wind of something that might 
affect Ann, don’t you think Ann 
had better hear it from us first? 

RuTLEDGE (Grudgingly): I guess you’re 
right. 

Mrs. RutiepGe (Listening): I hear 
a horse coming down the road. 
(Rises) I do hope it is Ann. (Crosses 
to window and looks out) It isn’t Ann; 
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it’s — it’s Parthenia. (Turning from 
window) She’s tying her horse to a 
tree. (Crosses to sofa) Let us be per- 
fectly calm. (Sits) Don’t give her 
the satisfaction of seeing us disturbed 
by anything she has to say. Permit 
me to do most of the talking. I have 
an idea that I can put that young 
lady in her place. (Knock at door) 
Come in! (Rises. PARTHENIA enters. 
RUTLEDGE rises reluctantly.) Why, 
it’s Parthenia! How good of you to 
pay us a call on such a hot day. 

PARTHENIA (Crossing to sofa): Well, I 
just happened to be riding out this 
way. (Sits. RuTLepGeE and Mrs 
RuTuepcE sit.) I thought I’d drop in 
for a little chat. Is Ann at home? 

Mrs. Rut.LepGe: No, she isn’t. She 
went to town this morning. 

PARTHENIA: Oh, that’s too bad! I have 
a little news I thought might interest 
her. News about a certain man who 
used to live in New Salem. 

RuTLepGeE: You mean that rogue 
McNeil? 

PARTHENIA: Well, most people around 
here thought his name was McNeil, 
but I know differently now. His real 
name is McNamar. I suspected all 
along. That’s why I broke with him. 
[ couldn’t think of marrying a man 
who goes under an assumed name. 
I was distressed when Ann took up 
with him. I hope she won’t be too 
heart-broken over the news. 

Mrs. RutitepGe (With assumed calm- 
ness): Don’t give it another thought. 
Of course, Ann is always sorry to 
hear that a friend has done any- 
thing questionable, but she has too 
many male admirers to lose any 
sleep over one. 


PARTHENIA (Taken back): But all New 
Salem said they were engaged. 

Mrs. RuTLepGe: My dear, surely you 
have lived long enough not to believe 
everything you hear. Do you suppose 
Ann didn’t know that McNeil wasn’t 
this man’s real name? 

PARTHENIA (Baffled): But how could 
she know? I heard only this morning. 
A friend of mine wrote me from 
New York that she had talked with 
McNeil. 

Mrs. RutLepGeE: You forget that the 
man in New Salem who knew McNeil 
best is Abraham Lincoln. He made 
out McNeil’s deeds to property. 
His real name would have to go on 
those, you know. Abe is Ann’s friend. 
Do you think for one moment that 
he would have kept the truth from 
her when he knew that McNeil was 
courting Ann? 

PARTHENIA (Bristling): Maybe there’s 
one thing that Abe Lincoln doesn’t 
know Maybe he doesn’t know 
that McNeil—or, I should say, 
McNamar — is coming back to New 
Salem. 

RutTLepGe: That—that scamp is 
coming back here? 

PaRTHENIA: Yes; he told my friend so, 
and he said he might marry Ann 
Rutledge. I thought it would interest 
Ann to know this. 

RuTLepGeE: That ruffian said that? He 
might — 

Mrs. RutitepGe (Shaking her head 
warningly at RUTLEDGE): Well, dear, 
it is certainly sweet of you to be so 
concerned about Ann, but how could 
all this possibly interest her? I hap- 
pen to know that Ann long ago made 
up her mind about the kind of man 











McNeil is, but we do appreciate 
your coming. If he should return, 
you and the other New Salem girls 
will have no competition from Ann. 

ParRTHENIA (Jumping to her feet): I 
wouldn’t marry him even — even 
if — 

Mrs. RuTLepGeE (Quietly): Even if he 
should ask you? 

PaRTHENIA (Crossing to door): Even 
if he were the only man in New 
Salem. I have more pride than some 
girls I could name. Well, I happened 
to be passing by, and I just dropped 
in. I’ll say goodbye. 

Mrs. RutLepGe: Goodbye, Parthenia. 
Be sure to drop in again when you 
have some more news. (PARTHENIA 
goes out.) 

RutiepGe (Laughing bitterly): You 
certainly took the wind out of her 
sails. She came in here like a little 
game-cock — and she left like a 
wet hen. The impudence of that girl! 
To speak of my daugher, whose 
ancestor signed — 

Mrs. RutiLepGe: Calm yourself, Jim 
When Ann gets back from the post 
office, she must not guess that we 
are worried. 

RutT.epceE: I know now why she had 
to go to town. She’s heard from 
McNeil. She knows he’s coming 
back. Maybe she’s gone to meet him 
That’s the reason she couldn’t sleep 
last night; that’s the reason she was 
so excited this morning that she 
looked feverish. 

Mrs. RutiepGe: Don’t let your im- 
agination run away with you. You 
don’t know why Ann went to town. 

You don’t know that McNeil has 

come back. If he has, you — 


RUTLEDGE (Angrily): If he has come 
back, he’ll not set his foot on this 
farm. I’ll attend to that. Ann is 
never going to see him again. I’ll 
lock her in her room, if necessary. 
I’d rather see her dead than — 

Mrs. RutitepGe: Don’t say such 
terrible things! If you try to prevent 
their meeting, you will only make 
matters worse. 

RuTLEDGE: We’ve got to keep them 
apart. I’ll forbid her seeing him or 
hearing from him. There’s no other 
way. 

Mrs. RutTuepGeE: There ts another way. 

RuTLepDGE; What other way? 

Mrs. Rut.epcGe: Abe Lincoln. 

RvuTLepDGE: What has he to do with it? 

Mrs. RutLepGce: He may have every- 
thing to do with it. Have you noticed 
how often he has been coming here 
lately? 

RutT.LepGE: That doesn’t mean very 
much. Abe visits every house within 
ten miles of New Salem. 

Mrs. RutiepGe: I’m afraid you are 
not as observant as a woman is, my 
dear. I guess you haven’t noticed 
the tenderness in Abe’s face and 
voice when he’s with her. And I 
believe that Ann is beginning to 
think seriously of Abe. Would you 
oppose him as you have opposed 
McNeil? Can you forget that Ann’s 
ancestor signed the Declaration of 
Independence and that the name of 
one of Abe’s grandparents he doesn’t 
even know? 

RutLepGe: I could forgive anything 
in a man who could win her away 
from that rascal. Besides, I’ve al- 

ways said Abe was a young man 

with a future. I’ve heard him speak, 
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and I’ll wager he’ll make his mark 
in politics. 


Mrs. RuTLepGe: Last evening I saw 


them walking along the Sangamon. 
When they crossed that old dam 
near the willows, she gave him her 
hand. I hope her heart went with it. 
(Listening) There are horses stopping 
at the gate. (Rises) It may be Ann. 
(Crosses to window and looks out) 
It is Ann. There’s somebody with 
her. He’s helping her from her horse. 
I can’t see his face. 

RuTLEDGE (Rising from chair, his hands 
clenched): I tell you, if it’s that — 
Mrs. Rut.iepGe: He’s turning around 
now. It looks like — It is! It’s Abe 
Lincoln. They’re coming up the path. 
(Crossing to chair) Let’s leave them 
alone a while. We’ll just speak to 
Abe and then go out. (ANN and 
LINCOLN enter.) How are you, Abe? 
Fully recovered from your attack 

of malaria? 

Lincoun: As fully recovered as boneset 
tea and calomel can make me. 

RuTLEDGE (7'o ANN): Any mail? 

Ann: Not a thing. 

RuTLEDGE (Moving toward door): Well, 
take care of yourself, Abe. 

Lincotn: Thank you, Mr. Rutledge. 
(RUTLEDGE goes out.) 

Mrs. RutiepGe (7'0 ANN): Your face 
is still flushed, dear. (Crosses to her) 
Don’t you feel better? (Lays her 
hand on ANn’s forehead) I believe 
you have fever. 

Ann: I think not, Mother. It’s just the 
heat. Maybe I walked about too 
much in town. 

Mrs. RutTLepGe: (Crossing to door): 
Well, I’m going out to the spring. 
I’ll bring you a glass of water. (#zits) 





ANN (Crossing to sofa): Let’s sit down, 
Abe. (Sits) I have so much to say 
to you I hardly know where to begin. 

Lincotn (Chuckling): I reckon the 
beginning is as good a place as any. 
(Sits) 

Ann: Do you remember the first time 
I saw you, Abe? 

Lincoin: I'll never forget. My flat- 
boat was stuck on the dam. I guess 
fifty people were standing there and 
laughing at us and telling us what 
to do. And then, among all those 
faces, I saw you looking down at me. 

Ann: And do you know what I was 
thinking? 

LINCOLN: I bet you were thinking that 
mine was the homeliest old face this 
side of Kingdom Come. 

Ann: No, Abe, but I did think it was 
the loneliest face I had ever seen. 
It wrung my very heart. 

LINcoLN: You're right about the loneli- 
ness, Ann. I’ve always been lonely. 
I was born in the loneliest spot a 
man could imagine. I could wander 
miles by day and not meet another 
living soul. And, at night, I used to 
lie in the cabin and listen to the 
wind and the rain and the calls of 
the wild creatures, and wonder if 
they had a language a man could 
understand. Even then my soul 
cried out for companionship. I was 
always a dreamer, I reckon, and 

I never found anybody to share 
the dream until that day on the 
dam when I looked up and saw you 
standing there. And for a moment 
my soul stopped crying out: it 
was satisfied. 

Ann (Gently): Only for the moment, 
Abe? 
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LINCOLN: I guess that was all I figured 
I had a right to. For all my dreaming, 
Ann, I’ve got a lot of horse sense, 
and when I heard you were engaged 
to John McNeil, I thought — 

Ann: I’m trying to forget him, Abe. 
Don’t let us open old wounds. 

LincoLn: The only way to heal some 
wounds, dear, is to open them. 

Ann: I wrote to John today. 

LINcoLN: You wrote to him? 

Ann: Yes, I told him that I released 
him from any promise he had made 
me, and I asked him to release me 
from any promise made him. 

Lincotn: But he might return, Ann. 
If he should walk in here now, you 
would see things in a different light. 

Ann: It would make no difference 
now — I am free. Do you remember 
telling me once, Abe, that when the 
half gods go, the real gods come? 
John McNeil was only a half god. 
And the half gods have gone. 

LincoLn: You mean? You’re trying 
to say that — 

Ann: Don’t make me say it, Abe. 

LINncOoLN: Let me say it, Ann — some- 
thing I have dared speak only in the 
secrecy and the loneliness of my 
own soul: I love you. A thousand 
times I reckon, those words have 
surged up from the very depths of 
my heart when I have wandered 
alone on the Sangamon or been lying 
before the fire trying to keep your 
face from coming between my eyes 
and the pages of my book. Jack 
Kelso recited a mighty fine phrase 
the other day: “the glory and the 
dream.” I’ve known a long time 
what the dream was — you and all 
your pure loveliness. And I have 


just had a taste of the glory — the 
knowledge that you can love a 
creature like plain old Abe Lincoln. 

Ann: There’s more glory in life for 
you than that, Abe. The road ahead 
of you is long and hard, but there’s 
glory at the end. And you and I shal] 
walk that road together — if God 
should spare me. 

Lincotn: If God should spare you? 
Why, Ann, you don’t think that 
you — 

Ann: Nobody can tell, Abe. There 
have been times lately when I’ve 
thought that I — but let us talk of 
more important things. I want you 
to promise me now that if you should 
have to walk that road alone, you 
will remember a poor little girl who 
believed in you and loved you, and 
out of her weakness tried to give 
you strength for the journey. 

LincoLn: But, Ann, I can’t bear to 
think — 

ANN (Laying her hand on his): Promise 
me, Abe. 

Lincotn: I do promise, Ann, but — 

Ann: And now let us plan your future. 

LINCOLN: Our future, little girl. 

ANN: Very well — our future. Let us 
take stock. You are twenty-six, 
strong and healthy, well liked, a 
member of the Illinois legislature. 
That’s not a bad beginning, but you 
are going farther — from the legisla- 
ture of the state to the legislature 
of the nation, and then, who knows? 
You see, Abe, you’re not the only 
one who dreams. You’re not the 
only one who can sense glory at the 
end of the road. But between the 
dream and the glory there is a long, 
rough journey, with heartache and 





suffering and failure. You must pre- 
pare; you need more education. 

Lincoun: I’d never give you any argu- 
ment about that, Ann. I’m doing 
what I can; I read every book I lay 
my hands on. 

Ann: That is not enough. I want you 
to go to school. 

LincoLtn (Surprised): Go to school — 
at twenty-six? 

Ann: Of course. My brother David 
has arranged for me to enter the 
Jacksonville Female Academy in 
the fall. There’s a school for men 
in Jacksonville — Illinois College. 
You could go there, and we would 
be together often. 

Lincoun: I’ll do it for you, Ann, and 
for myself. (ANN raises her hand to 
her brow.) What’s the matter? You 
look ill. (Puts cushion behind her 
head) Rest your head against this. 
(ANN does so. LINCOLN rises) I’ll 
call your mother. 

Mrs. RutuepeGer (Entering with a glass 
of water): It never took me so long 
to walk to the spring. It makes my 
heart ache to see the grass withering 
in the sun like — (Crosses to ANN) 
Ann! Are you faint? (Raises glass to 
Ann’s lips) Drink this. (ANN drinks. 
Mrs. RutiepGe hands the glass to 
LINCOLN, who sets it on the table) Abe, 
do you think you can find Dr. Allen? 

Lincotn: I reckon I can. We passed 
him down the road just a piece. 

RutLepGe (Entering, mopping his face 
with a handkerchief): I turned the 
cows into the lower pasture: there’s 
a little more shade there. (Crosses to 
ANN) What’s the matter, honey? 

Ann: I — I’m just a bit faint. It’s the 
heat, I guess. 


RuTLepGE: Can we get hold of the 
doctor? 

Lincotn: I’m going for Dr. Allen 
now, Mr. Rutledge. 

GRANNY (Entering, carrying a large 
bottle half full of a yellow liquid): If 
it’s Dr. Allen you’re after, Abe, you 
can save yourself the trouble. He’s 
always just a stone’s throw back 
of me. 

Mrs. RutTLepDGE: Why, Granny Spears! 
What brings you here? 

Granny: I saw Ann in town. I thought 
she looked kind of peaked, and so 
I hurried out here as fast as I could. 
I had to stop to see the sick along 
the road. And that Dr. Allen has 
been at my heels all the way. He’s 
afraid I’ll cure some of his patients, 
I reckon. (Sits and puts bottle on 
floor) 

ALLEN (Entering, out of breath): I hope 
I’m not too late. Somebody in town 
told me Ann was ailing. She hasn’t 
taken any of this herb-woman’s 
stuff, I trust? 

Mrs. Rut.epGe: She has taken noth- 
ing, doctor. Granny has just arrived. 

ALLEN: Good. Get Ann to bed as soon 
as you can. (Mrs. RUTLEDGE and 
ANN rise. Mrs. RUTLEDGE puts her 
arm around ANN and they go out.) 
Sit down, Abe. You look as if you 
might need a doctor, yourself. 

LINcOoLN (Sitting): If anything should 
happen to Ann, I couldn’t stand it. 

ALLEN: The Lord will give us strength 
to bear anything. (Jo GRrRaNNy) 
What did you come here for — to 
practice medicine or to tell fortunes? 
You’re equally good at each. 

Granny: I’m _ no fortune 
doctor. 


teller, 





ALLEN: What have you in that bottle? 
It looks like ditch water. 

GRANNY: It’s herb tea, that’s what it 
is. And if Ann would only take a 
cup of this every hour, I’d guarantee 
that she’d be well before tomorrow 
morning. 

RUTLEDGE: Maybe it would help her, 
doctor. It couldn’t do any harm 
a 

Auten: If Ann touches a drop of that 
stuff, I’ll wash my hands of the case. 
You should have sense enough to 
know that this dirty water could 
not possibly have any effect. 

Granny: It put Abe Lincoln on his 
feet. It cured old man Cameron, and 
I reckon it would have saved poor 
Sam Ferguson if you hadn’t got 
there first. 

ALLEN (7'o0 RuTLEDGE): This woman 
gives me more trouble than the 
epidemic. I have to rush from 
patient to patient to warn them 
against her. I wish there was a law 
to stop her. She should stick to her 
fortune telling. 

Mrs. RvutTitepGe (In doorway): We 
are ready for you now, doctor. 

ALLEN (Rising): I hope I have made 
myself clear. (Crosses to door) You 
are to keep this herb woman away 
from Ann. (Goes out) 

GRANNY: What an uppity fellow he is! 
Just angry because some of his pa- 
tients got well after I gave them 
herb tea. Says it was his old pills 
that brought them around. 

Lincoin: If he doesn’t save Ann, I’ll 
never forgive him. (Buries his face 
in his hands) 

RutTLepGe: We must have faith, my 
boy. I believe God will spare her. 
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GRANNY: Two weeks ago it was that 
Ann came to me. She wanted me to 
look into the future for her. I read 
the signs. They were as clear as day. 

. She begged me to tell her what I 
saw — but I couldn’t, I just couldn’t. 

RuTLEeEDGE: Why not, Granny? You 
mean the signs were too — too — 

Granny: I’d rather not say. You will 
learn soon enough. I know what I 
know. (ALLEN enters.) 

RuUTLEDGE (Rising): How 
doctor? Will she get well? 

ALLEN (Solemnly): She is very ill. 

LINCOLN (Rising): She shouldn’t stay 
in a hot room. As soon as she is 
stronger I’ll carry her to the shade 
of that big willow on the Sangamon. 
It is always cool there. Even now 
the wild flowers are thick in the grass. 

ALLEN (Shaking his head sadly): You 
must face the truth. She will never 
leave her room again. (RUTLEDGE 
sinks back into his chair.) 

Lincotn (Fiercely): What kind of 
physician are you? You’ve had years 
of training; your house is full of the 
latest works of medical science — 
and you can’t save the life of a 
little girl. 

ALLEN (Patiently): There is a greater 
Physician than I in that room. 

Lincotn (Bitterly): “Whither is fled 

the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the 
dream?” (Mrs. RuTLEDGE enters.) 

Mrs. Rut.epGe: Ann is asking to see 
Abe. 

RutLeDGE: He mustn’t go to her. 

Granny: Jim Rutledge, you let those 
two young people be alone together. 

ALLEN: It won’t make any difference 
now. (LINCOLN strides to door and 
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goes out. Mrs. RuTLEDGE comes to 


































































































to sofa and sits.) 
ad Mrs. RutT.epGe: Oh, if I only hadn’t 
y. let her go to town. 

I ALLEN: It would not have changed 
t. things in the least, my dear. (Sits) 
ou There was nothing that anybody 

could do for Ann. 
vill GRANNY: It’s just as I saw it when I 
t I read the signs. 
ALLEN (Sneeringly): May we ask what 
he, you saw, Madame Soothsayer? 
GRANNY (Quietly): I’m no soothsayer, 
doctor. I’m just a plain old country 
tay woman with the gift of vision God 
> is has given her. I saw Abe go into that 
ade room. I saw him kneel by the bed 
10N. just as he is kneeling now. I saw 
now Ann take his big hand in both her 
“ass. 
You 
ever 
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own. I heard her tell him what I 
told her long ago—that he was 
destined to lead this nation in its 
darkest hour. (Rises, stretches out her 
arms, and raises her face upward) 
I saw him come out of that room, 
bowed under the burden of sorrow 
but somehow strengthened for the 
even greater burdens he will be 
called upon to bear. I saw far beyond 
this moment. I saw him in high 
places, surrounded by the great of 
all the world, but hearing above their 
mighty voices the words a little 
country girl is speaking now. And 
I knew the memory of this hour 
would sustain him. (As GRANNY 
finishes, the curtain falls.) 
THE END 







crosses to sofa.) Two men fought 
a duel not five miles from here. 
WASHINGTON: Dueling is a disgusting 
practice. (Sits beside her) And there 
is far too much of it in this country. 
MartTHa: There was a girl involved. 
One of the men was seriously injured. 
Can’t you write a letter to the editor? 
WasHINGTON (Shaking his head): It 
would do no good, my dear. Besides, 
everybody knows my views on the 
subject. I have said, time and time 
again, that I have only contempt 
for the man who sends a challenge 
and the man who accepts it. Dueling 
is a relic of barbarism. How absurd 
is that phrase “the field of honor.” 





Marsa: I wish you would explain 
your views to Nelly. 

WASHINGTON (Surprised): To Nelly? 
Why? (Playfully) She hasn’t chal- 
lenged anybody, has she? 

Marra: You should have heard her 
when she read this item. She said 
it was the most exciting thing the 
Gazette had ever published. I really 
believe she envied the girl who was 
the cause of it all. 

WASHINGTON: Well, my dear, you 
know how romantic young girls are. 

Marta: Nelly’s far too romantic to 
suit me. That girl worries me, 
George. I know you think your 
adopted granddaughter is perfect, 
but she’s adding more white hairs 
to my already aged head. 

WASHINGTON: What has the poor child 
done now? 

Marrna: She has the habit of going 
out into the woods in the moonlight. 

WasHINGTON: Well, there’s no par- 
ticular harm in that. Mount Vernon 
is the safest place in the world. 
Probably strolling with one of her 
many admirers. 

Marrua: She says she goes alone. 

WasHINGTON: Why do you emphasize 
that word says? We have brought 
Nelly up to tell the truth under any 
circumstances. I have never doubted 
her. 

Martna: And neither have I — until 
now. But last night, dear old Aunt 
Mary followed Nelly. She was afraid 
to let her young mistress go into 
the woods alone. 

WaAsHINGTON: Well, what happened? 

Marrua: Aunt Mary distinctly heard 
Nelly talking. 

WASHINGTON: 


Talking? Could she 


understand what Nelly said? 

Marra: Not everything — but she 
caught some words. (J'earfully) Oh, 
George, that child is dreadfully un- 
happy. 

WASHINGTON: Unhappy? Nonsense! 
Nelly is as happy as a bird. What 
did she say? 

Marrtnaa: She feels frightfully shut in 
here. From what Aunt Mary says, 
Nelly thinks of Mount Vernon as 
a prison. She said something about 
stone walls and iron bars. 

Wasuineton: It’s incredible! Aunt 
Mary’s imagination is running away 
with her. Did she see the person 
with whom Nelly was talking? 

Martua: No. Nelly was sitting on a 
log behind a clump of bushes, and 
she was hidden from Aunt Mary’s 
view. But there’s no doubt about 
what Nelly said. I questioned Aunt 
Mary very carefully, and she was 
positive she had heard correctly. 

WasHINGTON: Has Nelly mentioned 
Jean Le Grand lately? 

Martua (Amazed): Jean? You can’t 
mean that rascally French youth 
who remained in this country after 
the war to attend William and Mary? 
He almost broke Nelly’s heart. 
Thank heavens he’s at college! 

WaAsHINGTON: But he isn’t, Martha. 

Martua: He isn’t? Has he gone back 
to France? 

Wasuineton: No; he has been expelled 
from college, and I understand he 
has taken up his residence with 
the Carters. 

Marrua: Not two miles from Mount 
Vernon! I can’t understand Nelly’s 
interest in him! 

WasHINGTON: Well, he is rather pre- 
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possessing, we must admit. I am 
told that half the young ladies in 
Williamsburg lost their heads over 
him. 

MartuHa: The rogue! Up to his old 
tricks, I guess— saying the same 
things to every girl he meets and 
not meaning a word he says. 

WasHINGTON: Well, perhaps that’s 
his way of being gallant. The 
French, you know, are famous for 
their attractive manners. 

MartTHa: Gallant, indeed! I'll not 
have him around here kissing hands 
and making eyes at Nelly and the 
other girls. And challenging any- 
body who gets in his way. I tell you, 
it’s only good fortune that has kept 
him from murdering somebody. 
There’s one young man who doesn’t 
share your views on dueling. 

WASHINGTON (Quietly): Did you ever 
hear of his fighting a duel? 

Marrtna: No, but, as I say, that was 
due to good fortune and — 

WasHineton: It was due to good 
sense on the part of those who re- 
ceived the challenge. They laughed 
at him. Just wait until he meets 
some chap who takes him seriously. 

MarrHa: Well, my granddaughter 
has had enough heartaches over 
that rascal. 

WasHineTon: I think, my dear, that 
Nelly should have eligible young 
men here, who could come for long 
visits. I have an excellent youth in 
mind. 

Marrna: So have I. In fact, I invited 
him last week. He arrived not an 
hour ago, and Nelly is showing him 
the wonders of Mount Vernon. 
(Sighing) After all, you and I are 


not getting any younger, you know, 
and it is high time that Nelly settled 
down. At her age — 

WaAsHINGTON: You are quite right, 
Martha; and it is highly important 
that she see a great deal of the right 
young man. I know that I can trust 
your taste. I’m sure you agree with 
me that my nephew Lawrence would 
make a most desirable husband, and 
when I saw him last Sunday I in- 
vited him to — 

MarTuHa: But it was Charles I had in 
mind. 

WasHINGTON: Charles? You mean 
young Carroll? (Disappointed) Oh — 
Charles? Well, let’s have no match- 
making at Mount Vernon, Martha. 
In these matters a young lady 
must — 

Martua (Piqued): Who is match- 
making, may I ask? It was you who 
used the word husband. 

WasHINGTON: If my memory serves, 
my dear, it was you who spoke of 
Nelly’s settling down. I think that 
Lawrence is the type of man who — 

Marrna: Ah, but he hasn’t the kind 
of background that Charles has! 
He has just returned from Europe, 
you know, and he talks most fas- 
cinatingly of — 

WasHINGTON: Very instructive, no 
doubt, but I prefer the kind of youth 
that has had more rigid training — 
one, for example, who has learned 
the value of military discipline. 

Marrua: For what, may I ask? So 
that he may lord it over his wife, 
giving her commands that must be 
obeyed? I must say that I — (Bows 
her head, listening) Hush! I think 
I hear Nelly coming. George, I hope 





that you will deal firmly with her. 
WasHincton: I? She’s really your 
granddaughter, you know. (NELLY 
enters.) Good morning, my dear. 
NELLY (Curtsying with exaggerated 
deference): My warmest greetings to 
my grandparents. But 
what is wrong? (Crosses to chair) 


esteemed 


You both look so horribly serious. 
(Szts) 

WasHINGTON: These are serious times, 
my child. . . . The poplars in that 
grove beyond the slave quarters 
are lovely at night. 

Marta: Especially when the moon 
is full and — 

NELLY (Looking from one to the other 
in amazement): Are you trying to 
tell me that the times are serious 
because the poplars are lovely in 
the moonlight? 

WASHINGTON: Particularly when one 
is young and — 

Marrna: And alone. 

NELLY: Please tell me what you two 
are trying to say. 

Martua (Coming to the point at last): 
Nelly, haven’t I forbidden you to 
go into the woods by yourself at 
night? 

Netty: Yes, Granny, you certainly 
have. 

Marta: And haven’t I tried to give 
you as much happiness as I could? 

Netty: Of course you have. But — 

MartTua: Then why are you so dread- 
fully unhappy? (Almost tearfully) 
What is there about Mount Vernon 
that makes you think of prison? 

NeELLy (Mystified): Makes me think 
of prison? Why, Granny, I don’t — 

Marrna: These beautiful fields and 
woods, a lovely river, doting grand- 
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parents, a host of friends — and 
you can talk only of stone walls and 
iron bars and cages as if we — 

Ne.tLy (Throwing back her head and 
laughing merrily): Ah, now I un- 
derstand! Somebody must have 
heard me reciting poetry last night. 
Granny, you remember Richard 
Lovelace’s poem: “Stone walls do 
not a prison make, Nor iron bars a 
cage.” 

Marrtnua (Sighing in relief): Well, I am 
greatly relieved, my dear, to know 
that you are not unhappy here, but 
I must tell you again that I consider 
it highly improper for a young lady 
to be alone in the woods at night. 

NELLy: I — I was not alone, Granny. 

MartHa: You were not alone. Who 
was with you, may I ask? It couldn’t 
have been Charles: he didn’t arrive 
until today. 

Neuity (Shaking her head): No, it 
wasn’t Charles. 

WasHINGTON (Shaking his finger at 
her playfully): Vll wager I know. 
A certain young man who appreci- 
ates moonlight and poetry and 
charming girls. It would be just like 
that rogue nephew of mine to ride 
over here and — 

NELLY: But it wasn’t Lawrence. 

Martna: Pray then, who was it? 

NELLY: Jean Le Grand. 

Wasuinerton: As I feared! 

Marta: This is incredible! All the 
eligible young men here and you 
turn to — to this — 

Ne.iy: Oh, Granny, you should hear 
him recite French poetry! Of course 
I don’t understand what he is say- 
ing, but it sounds beautiful. 

WasuHinerTon: Are you aware that this 





young man has been expelled from 
William and Mary? 

Netty: Yes, Grandfather, but it 
wasn’t his fault: he told me so. He 
thought of challenging to a duel 
those responsible. He is a deadly 
shot, you know. 

WasHINeTON: He is? Who told you? 

Netuy: He did. You should have seen 
him standing there in the moon- 
light, one hand over his heart, pro- 
testing his innocence. There were 
tears in his eyes. And when I told 
him that I believed him, he dropped 
to his knees and pressed my hand 
to his lips and said I had a sweet, 
understanding heart. 

Martua (Indignantly) : He did, did he? 
Well, young lady, you’ve seen the 
last of that French rogue. I forbid 
you to meet him again. Impudent 
rascal! From now on, Mount Vernon 
is closed to him. Do you under- 
stand? 

NELLY (Rising): No, I do not under- 
stand, Granny. I think you are 
cruelly unfair to a gallant, charming 
French youth who has been most 
unjustly treated. (Stamping her foot) 
And I’d like to remind you that I’m 
of age. (Crosses to door) And I’m 
perfectly capable of choosing my 
own friends! (Goes out) 

WasHINGTON (Chuckling): What spirit 
the child has! How her eyes flashed! 
I think you were a little hasty, my 
dear, when you spoke of closing 
Mount Vernon to Jean. Let us not 
make matters more difficult for 
Lawrence. 

Marrna: I think I have already re- 
minded you that Charles is my 
choice. 


WASHINGTON: But Lawrence is so 
serious, so well-balanced, so — 

Marta: Charles is so confident, so 
debonair, so — 

WASHINGTON: He’s rather hot-tem- 
pered, you know; too impetuous, 
too much inclined to take as insults 
little pleasantries aimed in his direc- 
tion. 

Marrua: What distinguished bearing 
he has for one of his years! 

WASHINGTON (Smiling): Are you chal- 
lenging me to battle? 

Martna: If you care to take it in that 
way. 

Wasuinerton: I do. I accept the chal- 
lenge But I feel honor-bound to 
tell you, my dear, that I’m a sea- 
soned warrior. I shall employ all 
the tactics I have learned through 
long campaigns. 

MartHa: Do you think they can pre- 
vail against the wiles of a woman? 
I have on my side knowledge of 
a young girl’s heart. 

WasHINGTON: And, as in the last war 
I fought, I have on my side a power- 
ful French ally. 

Martaa: You can’t mean — 

WasnHineton: I do, indeed — Jean 
Le Grand. 

MartTHa: But how can he — 

WasHINGTON: Ah, my dear, a general 
never reveals his plan of battle. 
(Rising) And now I must go tell 
Nelly that you didn’t mean it when 
you said Mount Vernon was for- 
bidden to Jean. (Walks to door) 
I’ll leave you for a little while, my 
very sweet enemy. (Goes out. JEAN 
and SaAuLy Farrrax enter. JEAN 18 
a handsome youth, who speaks with 
a French accent.) 





Jean: Ah, here we are! Now I can 
explain everything. (Seeing MARTHA) 
Madame Washington! What a dis- 
tinguished pleasure! You grow love- 
lier with each passing hour. I am 
sure you must have discovered the 
fountain of eternal youth. 

Marra (Trying not to reveal her 
pleasure): You mustn’t flatter an 
old lady like me. 

JEAN (Crossing to Martua): Truth is 
never flattery. (7’akes her hand and 
raises it to his lips) I kiss your hand. 
I salute you as the first lady of your 
country. 

Marrtna: But I’m no longer first lady; 
that was only while my husband 
was President. 

JEAN: But I protest, Madame Wash- 
ington, that you will always be 
first lady for me. 


Martna (Flattered in spite of herself): 
That is very gracious of you. (Rises) 
I’ll leave you two young people 
alone. (Crosses to door) Even a first 
lady has household duties. (Goes out) 

Satty (Coldly): And now, Monsieur 
Le Grand, I would like an explana- 


tion of that William and Mary 
incident. Who was she? 

JEAN: Who was she? How your words 
wound my heart! A simple country 
girl who brought my laundry. It 
was a dark rainy night, and I es- 
corted her home. The college au- 
thorities were most unkind. (Takes 
out his handkerchief and dabs at his 
eyes) Forgive these tears? I could 
stand anything if only you under- 
stood. 

Satty (Relenting): Maybe I— I’ve 
been too hasty. If you were only — 

JEAN (Dropping to his knees, his hand 


pressed to his heart): You see before 
you a much wronged French youth. 
(Takes her hand) Say you believe me. 
(WASHINGTON enters.) 

Sauiy: I do believe you, Jean. 

JEAN (Raising her hand to his lips): 
Ah, you have a sweet understanding 
heart. 

WASHINGTON (Coughing): Pardon me, 
but somebody out in the garden is 
asking for you, Sally. 

Satty (Rising): I'll go right away. 
(Crosses to door) I'll be back in a 
moment. (Goes out) 

JEAN (Getting hurriedly to his feet): 
You — you will forgive my position, 
Monsieur Washington? 

Wasuineton: There is nothing to 
forgive, my boy. It is gratifying to 
see a youth in an attitude of prayer. 

JEAN: You are right: I was praying for 
understanding from a heavenly crea- 
ture, an angel, an — 

WASHINGTON: You are not alone in 
your admiration of Miss Fairfax. 
I have heard these words applied 
to her before. 

JEAN: You mean there are others — 
that I have rivals? 

WasHINGToN: Many of them, my boy. 
That young Carroll is a foe worthy 
of your steel. How he can turn 4 
phrase! 

Jean: I — I understood he was Nelly’s 
friend. 

WAsHINGTON: Well, he is. A dashing 
young fellow like him doesn’t con- 
fine his attentions to one girl. But, 
like everybody else, he has his 
favorite, you know. And what love 
sonnets he can write! 

JEAN: This is maddening! I was as- 
sured he was confining himself to 





one girl. I appeal to you, my dear 
General, to see that a guest of yours 
does not interfere in a most sacred 
affair of the heart. 

WASHINGTON: What can I do, my 
dear fellow, with an impetuous youth 
like Charles Carroll? He takes a 
woman’s heart by storm. I dare say 
that even as we talk he is whispering 
sweet nothings into her ear. 

JEAN: You drive me to distraction! 
I will seek him out, I will — (SaLLy 
and CHARLES enter.) 

SaLtty: Oh, Charles, I enjoyed your 
compliments in the garden! But I 
must warn you that I don’t believe 
half the charming things you said. 

JEAN: So! I can’t turn my back for 
a moment without being betrayed. 
(To Cartes) I demand an ex- 
planation of your conduct. (NELLY 
enters.) 

Cuartes (With cold dignity): Since 
when have I been responsible to 
you for my conduct? 

JEAN: Since the moment you took my 
beloved into the garden. (Indicates 
Satty) This sweet, understanding 
heart could never — 

Netty: Your beloved? Her sweet, 
understanding heart? Why, only 
last night you — 

Cuarues: I did not know that you 
had been given the right to monopo- 
lize Miss Fairfax. 

JEAN: But you whispered tender senti- 
ments to her. She said so a moment 
ago. How can you explain that? 
I demand — 

Cuartes (Angrily): I will explain 
nothing. 

NELLY (70 CHARLES): Whispered ten- 
der sentiments to her? And all morn- 
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ing you have been telling me that 
) Saee 

JEAN: Your answers to my question 
are not satisfactory. I warn you 
that — 

CuHARLEs: Your warning means noth- 
ing to me. And I resent both your 
words and your attitude. 

JEAN (Heatedly): You resent! That is 
insulting language, sir. I demand 
that you retract — 

CHARLES (Folding his arms and looking 
steadily at JEAN): I retract nothing. 

Jean: Then I must demand satisfac- 
tion on the field of honor. 

Cuarues: Granted. You have but to 
say where and when. 

JEAN: I leave the time and place to 
you. 

CHARLES: Immediately — on that bit 
of flat ground near the river. 

JEAN (Somewhat taken back): This is 
rather — rather sudden. And we 
have no weapons. 

Cuar.Es: I dare say General Washing- 
ton can supply them. 

WaAsHINGTON: I can indeed. Two ex- 
cellent pistols. (Walks to door) I'll 
get them. 

Satty: General Washington! I am 
shocked that one with your views 
could — 

Netty: Grandfather, I implore you 
to intervene. Charles has never fired 
a pistol in his life. 

Wasuineton: And neither has Jean. 
These young men have demanded 
satisfaction, and they shall have it. 
(Goes out) 

Sautiy: Jean, I appeal to you. If my 
happiness, my life means anything 
to you, I beg you to call off this 
stupid duel. 





JEAN: It rests entirely with Monsieur 
Carroll. He has only to retract what 
he said and I — 

CuHaRLgEs: I have nothing to retract. 

NELLY: Charles, you once told me 
that you would grant my slightest 
wish. I implore you now to postpone 
this silly affair only until you both 
have had time to cool off. That’s 
all I ask. 

CHARLEs: You will have to ask Mon- 
sieur Le Grand. I have nothing to 
say until he has apologized for his 
insolent language. 

JEAN: Insolent language! You have 
insulted the honor of a French- 
man. Apologize? Never. (LAWRENCE 
enters.) 

NE xy (70 LAWRENCE): Oh, you have 
come just in time! Will you use your 
common sense to persuade these rash 
young men not to fight a duel? 

LAWRENCE: A duel? Why, gentlemen, 
it is preposterous! Consider your 
host and hostess. Has it occurred to 
you that such an affair would put 
a blot on the fair name of Mount 
Vernon? 

CuHARLEs: I am sorry that it has been 
forced upon me. I can not withdraw. 

JEAN: I regret the situation. But I 
have been insulted. My honor de- 
mands that I — (Enter WasHINc- 
TON) 

WasuHincton: Gentlemen, the pistols 
are on my desk. (Turning to Law- 
RENCE) I suggest that Lawrence 
load them. 

CuHar.eEs: That will be satisfactory 
to me. 

Jean: Agreed. (WASHINGTON and Law- 
RENCE go out.) 

Neuuy: It’s like a horrible dream. 
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I can’t believe that either of you 
is so heartless that — 

MartTHa (Entering hurriedly): What 
is all this silly talk about a duel? 
I could hear your voices even out 
in the garden. Who is responsible 
for such a ridiculous thing? 

Satty: Charles Carroll started the 
whole thing. 

NELLY: Jean is to blame. Can’t you 
do something, Grandmother? 

Martua: Of course I can. I'll call 
your grandfather. Never for a mo- 
ment would he permit such — 

WASHINGTON (Entering): Gentlemen, 
the pistols are ready. 

Marra (Amazed, sinking into chatr): 
George! (JEAN and CHARLES go out. 
WASHINGTON sits.) I can’t believe 
my ears! How can you be so callous 
as to jeopardize the lives of two 
young men? 

WasHINGTON: These young hotbloods 
need a lesson. 

Marra: Perhaps they do — but do 
you have to kill them to teach them? 

NELLY (Rising): I’ll ask Lawrence to 
stop them. He’s the only man here 
who has tried to prevent this dis- 
graceful affair. 

WasHiIneton: Lawrence! (Simulating 
a cynical laugh) That cowardly prig! 

Netiy: Your own nephew! How can 
you? 

WasHIncTon: A jealous, thoughtless 
rogue. 

Netty (Stamping her foot): I won't 
listen to you, Grandfather. He’s a 
brave man if I ever saw one. (Cross- 
ing to door) I’ll send him after them. 
(Goes out) 

Satity (Sighing): I wish I had the 
courage to go with him But I 
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couldn’t bear to see — (Pistol shot 
offstage. Satty claps her hands to 
her face) It may be my precious Jean. 
(Another shot offstage) I 

feeling that he is lying on — 

WASHINGTON (Chuckling): Their tim- 
ing was not what I’d call perfect. 

SaLLty (Rises): I must go to him. 
(Crosses to door) I hope it’s not too 
late to—to hear his last words. 
(She goes out. WASHINGTON laughs 
merrily as the door closes behind her). 

MartTHa (Looking at him in bewilder- 
ment): How can you be so utterly 
heartless? (Leaning toward him) 
What are you up to, George? Look 
me in the eye. 

Wasaincton: With pleasure, my dear. 
(Looks at her steadily) This is one 
of your commands that I am always 
willing to obey. 

Martua: I thought I heard you say 
that dueling is a disgusting practice 

Wasnincton: You heard correctly, 
my dear. 

MarTua: And that you considered 
it a relic of barbarism. 

WasHINGTOoN: My exact words. 

MartTua: Well, tell me, my honored 
husband, how — (LAWRENCE and 
NELLY enter, arm in arm.) 

Ne.tiy: Oh, Grandfather, it was the 
bravest thing I ever saw! Lawrence 
rushed between them, misdirecting 
their aim. He probably saved their 
lives. 

Marrna: I’ll be grateful to him for 
the rest of my life. Mount Vernon 
is no place for a duel. 

Netty (Looking up at LAWRENCE 
coyly): But it’s a wonderful place 
for a wedding. Come, Lawrence, we 
must join the others. (They go out.) 

MarTua: What a relief to know that 


have a 


there has been no blood shed at 
Mount Vernon. 

WasHINGTON: My dear, a _ general 
sometimes wins victories without 
shedding any blood. 

Martua: Just why did you tell Nelly 
that your nephew was a cowardly 
prig, a thoughtless rogue? 

WASHINGTON: A general must some- 
times indulge in strategic subterfuge. 

Martua: Well, I guess you win. 

WaAsHINGTON: Yes, and I hope it will 
be the last battle I shall have to 
fight — even when I have such a 
gentle enemy as you. 

MartTHa: I see it all now. You en- 
gineered this whole affair so as to 
make Jean and Charles appear 
ridiculous in Nelly’s eyes. And you 
cast Lawrence in the role of hero. 
But I still don’t understand why 
you took the risk of giving them 
pistols. 

WaAsHINGTON: Have you ever heard 
of blank cartridges, my dear? 

MarTHa: Blank cartridges? You 
mean — 

Wasuinoton: Yes, Martha; the pistols 
were loaded with blank cartridges. 
You see, I also wanted to make 
dueling appear ridiculous. 

MarTHA: Well, even so, I must say 
that Lawrence was a brave man, 
rushing between them, not knowing 
what — 

WasHINGTON: Lawrence loaded the 
pistols. 

Martna (Laughing quietly): You think 
you are clever, don’t you? 

WasuinctTon: My dear, a general is 
sometimes too clever to acknowledge 
his cleverness. 


THE END 








Visttor to Gettysburg 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

PaTIENCE Homes, 19 

JOHNNY Ho.tmgss, her brother, 14 

Mr. Ho_meEs 

Mrs. HotmMges 

Macaig, the maid 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Unc ie Ausec, Mrs. Holmes’ brother 
SCENE 1 

Tre: Late afternoon, November 19, 
1863. 

Serrine: The living room of the Holmes 
household in Gettysburg, Penna. 

Ar Rise: Jounny is seated on the sofa 
before the fireplace, warming his 
hands. PATIENCE is busily dusting 
the chairs and table, and tidying up. 

PaTIENCcE: Where all the dust comes 
from, I’ll never know. Maggie went 
over the room this morning, but 
look at it now. (JOHNNY continues 
to stare unhappily at the fire. Pa- 
TIENCE goes to the window at left and 
looks out.) No sign of them yet. 
(She returns to table, picks up Bible 
and dusts it carefully. MAGGIE enters 
from right.) 

Macatee: Now, Patience, why are you 
soilin’ those pretty hands? That 
job’s for me. It’s what your folks 
pay me for. (She takes cloth from 
PATIENCE and begins to dust.) 

Patience: I don’t mind, Maggie. 
After all, it isn’t every day that the 
President of the United States 


comes to spend the night in our 
home. 

Maaaie: I caught a glimpse of him 
when his carriage passed by the 
house this mornin’. Ah, there’s a 
sad-eyed man. 

PaTIENCBE: He has reason to be sad. 

Maaere: Sure. and he’s so tired- 
lookin’, too. And well he might be 
what with him bearin’ half the 
burdens of the world on his should- 
ers. 

PaTIENCE: Father says Mr. Lincoln 
wasn’t always so serious. When he 
and Father were young lawyers in 
Springfield, Mr. Lincoln was always 
one for joking. 

Maaeare: I believe it. Sure, them 
crinkly lines about his eyes must 
have come from laughin’. (She 
glances toward the silent JOHNNY and 
points a thumb at him.) His honor 
is still sulkin’, I see. 

PATIENCE (Silting in easy chair left): 
He hasn’t uttered a word for ten 
minutes. 

Maaore: Still wants to become a 
young hero, I suppose. Wants to 
enlist — enlist at the age of fourteen, 
may all the saints be praised! It’s 
no wonder your mother and father 
have refused him. He’s still a babe 
in the wood for all his size! (JoHNNY 
remains silent. He lies on the sofa 


now, hands locked behind his head, 
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eyes closed.) Well, he might as well 
be holdin’ his tongue. Goodness 
knows, there’s enough speech-makin’ 
around these parts today. All of 
Adams County seems to be in 
Gettysburg. (To PaTIENcE) How 
is it you’re home so early? I should 
think you’d be wantin’ to hear all 
the speeches. 

PaTiENCE: I heard part of Mr. Hale’s 
speech. He’s a wonderful orator, 
I know, but he goes on and on — 

Maceie: Hmm, I know the type. 
And yet it’s the men who always 
are sayin’ that it’s women who like 
to exercise their vocal cords. 

PaTIENCE: It was chilly there, too. 
And a cemetery isn’t exactly the 
most cheerful place in the world. 
Then I began thinking of Robert — 
somewhere with the Union army, 
but heaven knows where. I haven’t 


heard from him for weeks. I grew so 
depressed that I came home. I 


think I would have cried 
stayed there much longer. 

Maaere (Coming to PATIENCE and 
patting her arm affectionately): There 
now — sure, and the war can’t last 
forever. And your handsome broth 
of a man, Captain Robert Brent, 
will be comin’ home to you. 

PATIENCE: Sometimes I almost give 
up hoping. This war has gone on so 
long. 

Maaate: That’s been the lot of women 
since time began — waitin’ and 
hopin’ while their men go out to 
fight their wars. (MAGGIE returns 
to her dusting.) You didn’t hear the 
President speak then? 

Patience: No, Mr. Hale was still 
orating when I left. 


if I'd 


Maaoie (Pointing thumb at JoHNNy): 
His imperial majesty come home 
with you? 

PATIENCE: Yes, he — 

JOHNNY (Eyes still closed): Why should 
I stay to hear about a war that I 
should be fighting in? 

Maaate: Listen to the boy! The place 
for you is school, and you know it! 
JOHNNY: It’s a man’s duty to help 

preserve the Union. 

Maaare: A man, is it! Excuse me while 
I be enjoyin’ a good laugh! A man 
at fourteen! Why it was only yester- 
day you were spinnin’ tops around 
the house. 

PaTIENcE: You know you ought to 
finish your schooling at the Acad- 
emy. Father’s always dreamed of 
sending you to Harvard. 

JOHNNY (Contemptuously): Harvard! 

Maaare: Sure, and there’s many a 
lad would give his right arm for 
a chance to go to Harvard. Some- 
times I think there’s rocks in your 
head where your brains should be. 

Jounny: There are plenty of fellows 
my age in the army. They serve as 
drummers and flag-bearers, and — 

Maaaie: And since when have you 
been able to play a drum? 

JoHNNY: I could learn. (The sound of 
voices is heard outside) 

Maaate: Here they come! I’ll get back 
to the kitchen! I’ve got a roast in 
the oven that would bring a smile 
to the spiteful face of the devil him- 
self. (Maaare exits right. JOHNNY 
rises hurriedly from sofa and walks 
toward door at left.) 

PaTIENCE: Where are you going? 
Don’t you want to meet the Presi- 
dent? 





JoHNNY: No. 

PaTIENCE: Johnny, what’s come over 
you, anyway? 

Jounny: I couldn’t stand meeting him. 
He’ll wonder why an able-bodied 
fellow like me isn’t doing his bit for 
the nation. I’m going to my room. 

PATIENCE: You’re impossible. What 
shall I tell Mother and Father? 

JoHnny: Tell them I don’t feel well. 
Tell them anything — I don’t care. 
(JOHNNY exits left. PATIENCE shakes 
her head in exasperation. The up- 
stage center door is opened by Mr. 
Houmes. He holds the door open to 
admit his wife and ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN. UNCLE ALEc follows.) 

Mr. Hotmes: Come in, Abe. Come in, 
and make yourself comfortable 
You must be very tired. This room 
looks like a tomb. Let’s have some 
light. (He goes to table, lights oil 
lamp) There — that’s a bit more 
cheerful. 

Mrs. Hotmes: Now, let me take your 
coat and hat, Abe, and just seat 
yourself on the sofa where you'll 
get the benefit of the fire. (She helps 
him to remove his coat and exits right 
with coat and hat. LINCOLN crosses to 
sofa and sits down with a sigh. Mr 
Houtmes seats himself on one side of 
table, UNCLE ALEc at other. PATIENCE 
remains standing at center.) 

Mr. Homes: Well, I almost forgot. 
Abe, this is my daughter, Patience. 
(LINCOLN rises from sofa; PATIENCE 
goes to him and extends her hand.) 

Patience: How do you do, Mr. 
President? 

Lincoin: Hello, child. (He stands off 
and looks at her.) You’re the image 
of your mother when she was your 


age. 


PATIENCE (Smiling): I consider that 
a very pretty compliment, Mr. 
President. 

Uncie Auec: Now don’t go filling her 
with too much praise, Abe. She’s 
the belle of Gettysburg now. 

LINCOLN: I can understand that, Alec. 
Sit here beside me, child. (PATIENCE 
sits beside him.) 

Uncie Auec: But she’s a belle who’s 
given her heart already. 

Lincoin: If I were a young bachelor, 
I’d be sorry to hear that. Who is the 
lucky man, Patience? 


PATIENCE (Somewhat embarrassed): 


Captain Robert Brent. 

Linco_n: Brent? (He seems somewhat 
startled but recovers his composure 
quickly.) 

PaTieENcE (Eagerly): Do you know 
him, Mr. President? 

Lincotn: No, child, but I should like 


to know a young man with such 
excellent taste in fiancées. 

PaTieNcE (Lightly): Another compli- 
ment — but it’s I who have shown 
the good taste. 

Lincotn: I’m sure of it. With what 
division is your Captain Brent 
serving? 

Patience: I haven’t heard from him 
for weeks, but he was with General 
Grant at Vicksburg. 

Mr. Hotmes: He’s a fine young fellow, 
Abe. Salt of the earth. 

Uncie Axec (Gloomily): .That’s the 
trouble. All our fine young fellows 
have become so much cannon fodder. 

Lincotn: I share your sorrow, Alec. 
War is a terrible thing. 

Uncie Auec: It’s a wasteful thing — 
and no good ever came of it. 

Linco.n: God knows I tried to prevent 
it. 





Mr. Houtmegs: Of course you did, Abe. 
Don’t mind Alec. He always looks 
on the dark side of things. 

Unc Le AueEc (Jn sepulchral tones): It’s 
a dark world. 

Mrs. Hotmes (Entering from right): 
The dinner is coming along nicely. 
[ hope you like a good roast of beef, 
Abe. 

LincoLn: Myra, there’s nothing I like 
better. 

Mr. Howtmes: Back in the old days in 
Springfield, I remember you used 
to like it rare. 

Lincoun: I still do. Mary, though, likes 
it well done. We’re rather like Jack 
Spratt and his wife. You remember 
he could eat no fat; she could eat 
no lean. 

Uncie Auec: I’m not surprised. When 
two human beings agree on any- 
thing, it’s a sort of minor miracle. 


Mrs. Hotmes: My, you’re gloomier 
than ever today, Alec. 

Uncie Atec: It’s a gloomy world 
we live in. 

PATIENCE (Laughing): But Uncle Alec, 
why try to make it gloomier? 

Mrs. Hotes: Where’s Johnny? 


PaTIENCE: He’s not feeling well, 
Mother — so he went to his room. 
Mr. Hotmes: He’s getting to be a real 

problem. 

Mrs. Houtmes: Things certainly are 
serious when he’s willing to miss a 
meal. He has always eaten every- 
thing that wasn’t nailed down. 

Uncite Auec: My advice is to let the 
boy alone. 

Lincoutn: How old is your Johnny? 

Mrs. Houmes: Fourteen — but quite 
grown up for his age. 

Mr. Hotmes: Too grown up. He 
wants to enlist. 
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Uncie Auec: You see what your war 
does to the young, Abe. Gives them 
all the wrong ideas and foolish 
notions that blood and battle are 
heroic things. 

LincoLtn (Gently): It isn’t my war, 
Alec. It’s everybody’s. 

UncLe AuEc: Well, it certainly isn’t 
a war that belongs to a boy of 
fourteen. 

LINCOLN: I agree with you there. 

Mrs. Hotmes: Johnny will be all 
right. (Attempting to change the 
subject) I enjoyed your speech, Abe. 

Lincotn: It was short, anyway — 
and that’s always a blessing for the 
listeners. 

Uncie Avec: By the time that Hale 
was finished, there wasn’t much 
time left. Why, that man spoke 
for two hours! 

LincoLn: Hale is a great orator. I 
suspect his speech will go down in 
history. 

Mr. Howes: You said a lot in a few 
words, though. That’s always more 
difficult to do than to say nothing 
in a long speech. 

Lincotn: Well, you remember what 
Franklin said once in one of his 
letters. He apologized for its length, 
but said he didn’t have time to 
write a brief one. 

Mrs. Hotmes: Yours was the better 
speech, Abe. There was something 
almost Biblical about it. 

Lincotn: Thank you, Myra. I wrote 
it on the train coming to Gettysburg. 
I’m so busy these days that I have to 
squeeze in all my extra duties when- 
ever I can. 

PaTieNcE: I wish I’d heard you, Mr. 
President. I came home, though, 
while Mr. Hale was speaking. 





LincoLn (Laughing): You showed good 
sense, child. Listening to speeches 
can be mighty tedious. 

Mrs. Hoimes: Sam, you ought to go 
in to begin carving the roast. And 
don’t forget the rarest piece is 
for Abe. 

LincoLn: I see I’ve got a powerful 
friend in this household. 

Mr. Howtmes: Powerful is right, Abe. 
(Rising) You can see who runs this 
family. We’ll call you when things 
are ready. (He and Mrs. HoLmeEs 
exit right.) 

LincoLn (Sighing): What a pleaure 
it is to be able to relax with good 
friends — even if only for a little 
while. 

Uncie Auec: Nobody can relax much 
these days. There’s too much blood 
in the air. 

Patience: Will the war last much 
longer, Mr. President? 

Lincoin: I don’t think so, child. The 
South’s back was broken here at 
Gettysburg. Their soldiers are brave 
and their leaders able, but they 
can’t hold on much longer. No, it’s 
not the war I’m worried about — 
it’s what will come after. All the 
bitterness and the ruin — 

Uncxe Auec: And what bitterness and 
what ruin! 

PaTIENCE: Personally, I think the 
country will be in good hands. 

Lincotn: Thank you, my dear. I hope 
you’re right. But I’ll need help — 
so much help. (MAGGIE appears.) 

Maaoie: Dinner is served, Mr. Pres- 
ident. (Maaare drops a curtsey and 
exits, flustered.) 

PaTIENCE (Laughing): Maggie is very 
excited today. 





LINCOLN: Sam says she’s the best cook 
in Pennsylvania. 

Patience: And she is. 

Uncie Auec (Rising): Let’s hope the 
excitement hasn’t made her lose 
her skill. 

PaTIENCE: Always the pessimist, Uncle 
Alec. 

Uncie A.eEc: It’s a pessimistic world. 

Lincoin: Go in, my dear, with your 
uncle. I'll join you in a moment. 
I have a dispatch here in my pocket. 
It was handed to me at the cemetery, 
and I haven’t had a chance to read 
it. I won’t be long. 

Patience: Your arm, then, Uncle 
Alec. (UNCLE ALEc offers her his arm, 
and they go toward right.) You 
promise to hurry, Mr. President? 

LINCOLN (Smiling): I promise. (UNCLE 
Avec and PATIENCE exit. LINCOLN 
walks slowly to center, takes paper 
from his pocket, and begins to read it). 
I’m sure I’ve heard that name. 
Let’s see now. (Reading from paper) 
“Missing in action — Addison, Har- 
old M.; Ayers, Daniel B.; Bell, Ray- 
mond C.; Brent, Robert D. —” (He 
places his hands over his eyes and 
shakes his head.) Poor child. (He 
straightens his shoulders and walks 
toward right.) I’m ready for that 
roast beef! (He exits right as the 


curtains close.) 
* * * 


ScENE 2 

Time: Around midnight, the same day. 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: The stage is in semi-darkness. 
LINCOLN is seated on the sofa, a shawl 
around his shoulders. He is dressed, 
but ts wearing carpet slippers. JOHNNY 
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enters stealthily from left. He is 

dressed for outdoors and carries a 

valise in one hand, a piece of paper 
in the other. He comes to the table at 
center and lights the oil lamp. He sets 
valise on floor and begins to write 
on the paper. LINCOLN has turned and 
is watching JOHNNY. JOHNNY finishes 
writing, props the paper up against 
the Bible and ts about to put out the 
lamp when LINCOLN speaks. 

Lincotn: You must be Johnny. 

JoHNNY (Very startled and jumping 
back in surprise): Mr. President! 

LincoLN (Smiling reassuringly): I see 
I’m not the only fellow in the house 
who’s bothered by insomnia. I often 
get up at night and wander around. 
I’ve been sitting here for half an 
hour — just thinking. 

JoHNNY (Gulping, but speaking firmly): 
It’s not that I couldn’t sleep. I’m 
leaving home. 

LINCOLN (Rising and coming to center): 
Leaving home? 

Jounny: Yes, Mr. President. (Proudly) 
I’m going to enlist in the Union 
Army. 

LINCOLN (Gravely): Aren’t you a little 
young for soldiering? I heard today 
that you’re fourteen. 

JoHnny (Very seriously): But you'll 
notice, Mr. President, that I’m big 
for my age. I can pass for sixteen, or 
seventeen — or even eighteen. 

Lincotn: Yes, I expect you could. 
(Pausing) So you’ve decided you 
want to do your bit for the cause? 

Jounny (Proudly): Yes, sir! 

Lincotn (Sitting at right of table): 
Well, Johnny, it’s a noble idea. I 
did some soldiering myself once. Sit 
down for a moment. (JoHNNy sits at 


left of table) That was more than 
thirty years ago—in the Black 
Hawk War. 

JOHNNY: Did you enjoy it, sir? 

LINCOLN: Can’t say that I did. I had 
five weeks of it, and do you know 
what it is that I remember best 
about the entire campaign? 

JOHNNY (Eagerly): What? 

Lincotn (Smiling): The mosquitoes 

JoHNNY (Grinning in spite of himself): 
Mosquitoes? 

LINCOLN: Yes, sir. They’d descend on 
us in droves when we were camped 
for the night. I still have some of 
the scars of combat. They were far 
peskier than the Indians. 

JoHNNY: That couldn’t have been 
very pleasant. 

LincoLn: Pleasant! Why those in- 
fernal creatures seemed to know 
instinctively the most sensitive parts 
of a man’s skin. They were highly- 
educated mosquitoes. No, Johnny, 
soldiering has its defects. 

JoHNNY: But a man ought to fight for 
his country, Mr. President. 

Lincotn: Of course. 

JOHNNY: So you see why I just have to 
enlist. It’s my duty. 

LincoLn: But there are many ways 
of fighting for one’s nation, and 
they’re not all in the actual battle 
line. 

JOHNNY (Puzzled): Many ways? 

LINCOLN: Yes, a great many. 

JoHNNY: I don’t think I understand. 

LincoLn: It’s very simple, really. 
Just think, for example, of what 
war has done to our country for 
the past two years. We've seen 
brother fighting against brother; 
we've reaped a harvest of bitterness 





and ruin and lack of trust. (Looking 

intently at JoHNNY) I’m going to 

reveal something important to you, 
Johnny. Can you keep a secret? 

JOHNNY (Firmly): Yes, sir! 

LincoLn: The war won’t go on much 
longer. The South is on the brink 
of defeat, and I thank God that the 
slaughter and savagery will soon be 
over. But the most important task 
lies ahead; it’s to unite the nation 
and to restore it to good health and 
prosperity. That is the most difficult 
and most significant task before us. 
You see that, don’t you, Johnny? 

JOHNNY: Yes, I do. 

LINCOLN: In other words, the nation 
is going to need men of honor, in- 
telligence, and integrity, men of 
unselfish patriotism — men of edu- 
cation, Johnny. (JoHNNY nods, in- 
tent on every word. LINCOLN rises.) 
Do you know the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, Johnny? 

JoHNnNy: Of course. It’s in the Bible. 
I studied it in Sunday school. 

Lincotn (Picks up Bible from table, 
opens it, and searches for the passage 
he wants): Listen, Johnny. “To every 
thing there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under the heavens. 
A time to be born, and a time to 
die; a time to plant, and a time to 
pluck up that which is planted; a 
time to kill, and a time to heal; a 
time to break down, and a time to 
build up; a time to weep, and a 
time to laugh; a time to mourn, and 
a time to dance; ...a time to love, 
and a time to hate; a time of war, 
and a time of peace.” (Looking up) 

Do you know what those wise 

words mean, Johnny? 





Jounny: I think so. (Slowly) I suppose 
they say there’s a time and place for 
everything. (Pauses) And that a 
man’s duty is to recognize what 
needs to be done and do it. 

LincoLn: That’s it exactly. And you 
noted, ‘A time to break down, and 
a time to build up.”’ We’re coming 
to the building-up time, Johnny — 
and we’ll need builders. 

JOHNNY: But how does all this — 

Lincotn (Seating himself): I want 
you to be one of the _ builders. 
(Smiling) You know I have a right 
to give you orders. 

JoHNNY: Of course you have, sir. 

Lincoun: After all, I am Commander- 
in-Chief of the armed forces that 
you want so much to enlist in. My 
orders are these— keep on with 
your education. Go to Harvard as 
your father desires. We’ll need men 
of your type, Johnny, in the great 
rebuilding that lies ahead. Will you 
take those orders from your Com- 
mander-in-Chief? 

JOHNNY (Rising and smiling happily): 
Of course I will! (He salutes briskly. 
LINCOLN returns the salute gravely.) 

LINCOLN: From now on, consider your- 
self under my personal orders. 

JOHNNY (Very happily): Yes, Mr. 
President. 

Lincotn: There’s one other matter in 
which you can perform a great 
service. 

JOHNNY (Expectantly): Yes, sir? 

Lincoun: I received a dispatch at the 
cemetery this afternoon. It’s the 


latest list of those missing in action. 
One of the names on that list is 
known to you— Captain Robert 
Brent. 
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JoHNNY (Startled): Bob! 

Lincoun: Yes, your sister’s fiancé. 

JoHNNY: Oh, golly, he was such a 
wonderful fellow! We were great 
friends. 

Lincoln (Rising and coming over to 
pat JOHNNY’s shoulder sympatheti- 
cally): Don’t lose hope though, 
Johnny. I haven’t informed your 
sister or your family. Heaven knows 
they’ll hear soon enough through 
regular channels. Remember, too, 
that many of those who are listed 
as missing often turn up hale and 
hearty. I’ve known it to happen 
many times. 

JoHNNY (Sadly): But sometimes no 
one ever hears again from lots of 
them. 

Lincotn: That’s true. And all this 
gives you a task that will require 
your best efforts. When your sister 
hears about Captain Brent, she’ll 
need all the help and hope and en- 
couragement she can possibly get 
That will be a man-sized job. Are 
you still willing to accept orders 
from your Commander-in-Chief? 

JOHNNY: Yes, sir. 

Lincoun: Then I want you to do what 
you can for her. Be with her a great 
deal. Try to keep her from brooding. 
Try to make her hopeful that Cap- 
tain Brent may be found. Do all 
you can to ease her sorrow. It won’t 
be easy. 

JOHNNY: No, it won’t. 

Lincoun: It will require courage and 
tact and unselfishness. (Smiling 
gently) But I think you’re equal to it. 

JoHnny: Thank you, Mr. President. 

Lincotn: And don’t forget your other 

orders. They’re important, too. Ed- 





ucate yourself. Make yourself worthy 
of and capable of helping in the 
task of reconstruction that lies be- 
fore us. I said something this after- 
noon at the cemetery that expresses 
fairly clearly what I mean. (Pauses) 
Let’s see if I can remember the 
words. “It is for us the living, rather 
to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us, that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

Jounny (Earnesily): I won’t forget, sir. 

LINCOLN: You see, your time has come. 
The tasks and the season in which 
you must perform them are here — 
as the Good Book said. (There is the 
sound of voices from upstairs.) 

JouNnny: Gosh, that sounds like Mother 
and Father! What will they say 
when they see me? 

Lincotn: Let me help you, in return 
for the help you’re giving me. Let’s 
have that coat. (He helps JouHnny 
to remove his coat) And that valise. 
(He picks up valise from floor) And 
this note. (Takes note from table and 
slips it into his pocket (He then goes 
to sofa and puts valise and coat behind 

it.) Now come over here, and sit 

beside me. (LINCOLN seats himself on 





sofa. JOHNNY crosses to sofa and also 

sits. Mr. and Mrs. Hoitmes enter 
hurriedly at left. They are wearing 
dressing gowns over their night clothes.) 

Mrs. Hotes: Oh, it’s you, Abe. 

Mr. Hotmes: We heard voices down 
here, and we wondered who it could 
be. 

Lincotn: Nothing to worry about. I 
couldn’t sleep, so I came down to 
sit for a while. Johnny dressed and 
came down to keep me company — 
a very neighborly gesture on his 
part. 

Mrs. Hotes: Well, I think it’s about 
time that both of you got to bed. 
You always were a night owl, Abe. 

Mr. Hotmes (Chuckling): You see, 
Abe, I told you who runs this family. 

Lincoin: And we couldn’t be in better 
hands, Sam. Myra’s right. Johnny 
and I both need sleep. To bed, 
Johnny — (Smiling) — and that’s an 
order. 

JoHNNY (Rising, and returning the 
smile): Yes, Mr. President. (He 
walks toward left then looks back 
questioningly, his eyes glancing mean- 
ingfully at the place where the coat 
and valise are concealed.) 

LincoLn: And don’t worry, Johnny. 
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I’ll take care of everything. 

JoHnny (At left door, saluting briskly): 
Yes, Sir. (He exits as LINCOLN re- 
turns the salute.) 

Mrs. Hotmes: I haven’t seen him 
look so happy for days. 

LincoLn: He’s a fine boy, Myra — 
with good stuff in him. We had 
a splendid talk. 

Mr. Homes: Well, since no highway- 
men have invaded our home, we 
may as well get to bed. 

Mrs. Houtmes: Right, Sam. (Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoitmes move toward left.) 
Coming, Abe? 

Lincotn: I'll be up in just a minute. 
I think I can really sleep now. 
Good night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hotmes: Good night, 
Abe. (They exit left. LINCOLN rises 
from sofa, gets coat and valise from 
their hiding place, and goes toward 
left. He pauses at the table at center, 
pats the Bible affectionately, and 
turns off the oil lamp. He goes to the 
door at left, pauses, and smiles 
thoughtfully.) 

LincoLn: “A time to break down and 

a time to build up.’ Wise words. 

(He exits left as the curtains close.) 

THE END 
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Part Two 


Intermediates 





Abe’s Winkin’ Eye 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 

ABE LINCOLN, 12 

SALLY, his sister, 14 

Tom Lincoin, his father 

SarRAH Busu LINCOLN, his stepmother 

Matiupa, (Tilda), about 8 ) hi 

Saraw Evizaserta, (Sarah o ~~ 
Bets), 15 sisters 

JOHNNY, his stepbrother, about 6 

Natty Grigsby, a friend 

Time: Late afternoon on a summer day 
in 1821. 

Settine: The interior of the Lincoln 
cabin on Little Pigeon Creek in 
southern Indiana. 

Ar Rise: SAu.y ts peeling vegetables for 
the soup kettle. Mrs. LINcoLn is 
sewing on a jacket. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Just seems I can’t 
ever get homey-close to your brother, 
Sally. Course I never let on as I’m 
tryin’. He’s real polite and obligin’ 
and all, and he never lies to me, or 
speaks an unkind word. Still, just 
seems I can’t get close to him some- 
how. And I’d like to. The good Lord 
knows I’d like to. Heart close... 
winkin’ close...if you know what 
I mean. 

SautLy: Abe’s queer that-a-way. He’s 
got a mullin’-over streak, Abe has. 
He can’t seem to shake things off, 
like me. Thinkin’ about our mammy, 
now. Seems he can’t get her out of 
his mind, though it’s goin’ on three 
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years since we laid her over there in 
the clearin’. In the path of the deer- 
run, we laid her. She was always so 
fond of the deer comin’ and goin’ on 
their way to the salt-lick. 

Mrs. Linco.n: Poor darlin’, takin’ the 
fever, and her still young and all! 
Sau.ty: The week she was ailin’, Abe’d 
just stand and look at her, solemn- 
like. Just stand a-lookin’ at her 
lyin’ under the bearskin in the 
corner with the fever-light in her 
eyes. Seems he can’t forget that 

week our mammy was ailin’. 

Mrs. Lincoin: Appears he’d rather 
keep rememberin’ her than have me 
around tryin’ to take her place. Not 
as I’m the kind of stepmother to 
hold it against him, though. He’s 
got a deep-down feelin’ for his 
mammy, and I say a deep-down 
feelin’s somethin’ mighty sacred 
to have. 

Sauiy: It was the time of year, too, 
made it bad. You know how late 
October is sometimes— with the 
leaves down, ’ceptin’ on the oaks, 
and a bleak sky showin’ through 
the branches, and gray cold after 
we'd been a-used to summer. That’s 
the way it was when she took the 
fever. And nobody knowin’ what to 
do, and the herb doctor thirty 
miles away. 

Mrs. Lincon: Poor darlin’. 





SaL_y: Wasn’t much sun that week. 
And wasn’t much time for Abe and 
Pappy and me to get used to the 
idea of her not up and doin’. 

Mrs. Lincoin: I'd like to make it up 
to you-all for losin’ her, I would. 
Sauiy: Oh, you do, Mammy! We never 
had things so good before. (Looks 
around proudly) Now we got a 
board floor and a rag rug, ’stead of 
just packed-down dirt. And a win- 
dow! Pappy never got around to 
cuttin’ through a window before. 
And the bureau-chest you brought, 
and the feather beds, and the hickory 
chairs, and the pots and pans, and 
the books . . . Abe’s plumb daffy 
about the books, though maybe he’s 
never thanked you, out loud, for 

lettin’ him read them. 

Mrs. LINcoLn: It’s real nice the way 
he tells those Aesop fables to my 
two young ‘uns. Tilda, now, she’d 
like nothin’ better than to follow 
Abe around like a little yaller dog. 

Sat.y: He’d rather read or tell stories 
than eat, Abe would. If only he 
could have a little more schoolin’, 
Mammy. He’d read real good then, 
like a preacher. I think Abe’s smart, 
don’t you? Though Pappy says he’s 
a lazy one. 

Mrs. Lincotn: From the very first 
day your pappy brought me and 
mine here from Kentucky, from the 
very first day I set eyes on your 
brother, I put him down as a thinkin’ 
boy. Not just ordinary. There’s 
something about Abe that’s different, 
Sally. I can’t exactly put my finger 
on it, but it’s there. 

SaLty: He never had much chance, 
but he’s real good at learnin’. We 
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went to school some when we lived 
on the Knob Creek farm. That’s 
when Abe was seven. Since we moved 
here to Pigeon Creek, we only went 
to school by littles. It was nine miles 
each way to walk, and then pretty 
soon the school closed up. 

Mrs. Linco.n: I'd like to see Abe get 
more schoolin’, I would for certain 
sure. He’s got somethin’ in his head 
under that mop of black hair. Any- 
one can tell just watchin’ him lookin’ 
off into the distance, thinkin’ and 
thinkin’. 

Satty: Dreamin’, Pappy says. He 
says Abe’s got enough education to 
last his lifetime. He says now he’s 
twelve years old and so big for his 
age and strong, he can do a man’s 
work. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Your pappy gets 
peculiar ideas sometimes. Only I 
wouldn’t ever tell him, in so many 
words. 

Satty: Not in so many words. But 
you got other ways! The window, 
now. My mammy always hankered 
for a window, but Pappy said the 
door was enough. And the floor! 
He thought a packed earth floor 
was good enough for anyone . 
before he married you. You got 
ways! 

Mrs. Lincoin: One of ’em is through 
that cookin’ book I brought from 
Kentucky, Sally. And don’t you 
forget it. Can’t any man resist some 
nice tasty cookin’. (Tmpa and 
JOHNNY come running in.) 

Tiipa: When’s Abe a-comin’ home? 

Mrs. Lincoin: Land sakes, you pulled 

all the weeds out of the bean patch 

already? 
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Trips: When’s Abe a-comin’? 








Mrs. Lincotn: You’d think you was 
a little banty hen, Tilda, the way 
you cluck around after Abe. 

SatLy: He’ll come as soon as he’s 
through pullin’ corn fodder for 
Jim Gentry. Maybe early, maybe 
late. Depends on how much there’s 
left to finish up. 

JoHNNY: He said he’d read to us. 

Tripa: From ‘Robinson Crusoe.” 

JOHNNY: Robinson Crusoe, Robinson 
Crusoe! 

Mrs. Lincotn: Then I’m thinkin’ 
you’d better finish weedin’ the beans 
so you'll be ready for him. (Gets up 
and goes to cupboard) Here’s a piece 
o’ corn pone if you’re hungry. 

JOHNNY (With his mouth full): Where’s 
Sarah Bets? 

Mrs. Lincotn: Don’t you remember 
your sister’s helpin’ over at Mis’ 
Romaine’s today? Ought to be 
comin’ home any minute, though, 
I should think. 

Titpa: She won’t play with us... 
now she’s so grown up. Now she’s 
got her head all full of Denny Hanks, 
like to burst. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Why, Tilda. 

JoHNNY: She won’t play with us. 

Satiy: Never mind, Tilda. And don’t 
you mind either, Johnny. When 
your sister and my cousin get them- 
selves married, we-all will be more 
related than ever. 

Titpa: What’ll I be to Abe then? 

Mrs. Lincotn: Why, let’s see — 
you'll be stepsister and cousin-in- 
law, I reckon, all at the same time. 

Tripa: Is that good? 

Mrs. Lincoun: ’Course it’s good. 
Now go ’long with you and finish 
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pullin’ those weeds. (Tinpa and 
JOHNNY start out. JOHNNY turns 
back.) 

JOHNNY: Here comes Sarah Bets now. 

Tripa: Comin’ up the path from the 
road. Let’s go meet her, Johnny. 
(They are gone.) 

Mrs. Lincotn: Comin’ home out of 
breath, like as not, so she’ll have 
plenty of time to spruce up for 
Denny before supper. These young 
‘uns, how they grow up! Here’s 
Sarah ‘Lizbeth more’n fifteen al- 
ready, and seems just a few years ago 
she was a bake in arms. She was 
a pretty baby, Sally. Mr. Johnston 
and I felt right smart havin’ such 
a pretty baby, for our first one. 

Sautty: She’s still pretty, I think. 
Real pretty. Wish I was. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Now, there’s nothin’ 
wrong with your looks, honey girl. 
You got your mother’s dark com- 
plexion, your pappy says. And her 
gray eyes. And being a girl, you can 
be glad you didn’t come out with 
a nose like Abe’s. ’Course it’s all 
right for a boy, a big nose like that, 
and a lower lip that likes to want 
to stick out. I always say looks don’ 
make much difference with a boy. 
(Thoughtfully) There’s somethin’ 
about Abe’s looks, though 
somethin’ I like . . . even if some 
folks say he’s homely as a mud 
fence. 

Sau.y: It’s been hard on Abe. That 
big nose . . . and him growin’ so 
fast he’s always a couple sizes too 
big for his britches. (Saran Bets 
comes in, sputtering.) 

Sarauw Bets: That Abe! Couldn’t any- 

body a-done it but Abe. 





Mrs. Lincotn: Done what, Sarah 
Bets? 

Satty: What’s Abe a-gone and done 
now? 

Sarau Bers: Wouldn’t anybody else 
a-thought of it just like that. And 
right along the road too! 

Sau.Ly: Along the road? 

Mrs. Lincotn: How do you know 
Abe did it, whatever it is? 

Saran Bets: ’Cause it looks just like 
one of his pranks, that’s why. Fresh 
cut on a poplar tree. Wasn’t any 
knife but Abe Lincoln’s did it, I can 
see that, easy as lickin’ a dish. 
Initials cut out plain as day and 
big as life: “S. E. J.” ... 

Sautiy: S.E.J. That’d be Sarah Eliza- 
beth Johnston, I reckon. 

SaraH Bers: And “D.H.” 

Mrs. Lincotn: Who'd that be now? 
D. H. Anyone around here with 
initials of “D.H.”’, Sally? 

Satty: Couldn’t be Dennis Hanks, 
could it? Couldn’t be my cousin 
Denny? 

Saran Bers: Now you're a-makin’ 
fun of me, you are. It’s not that I’m 
objectin’ to havin’ my initials and 
Denny’s set together, close-like. 
It’s not that. It’s just the way Abe 
did it, the old smarty. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Two hearts linked 
together, your initials in one and 
Denny’s in the other? That what 
you mean, Sarah Bets? And what’s 
wrong with that, honey child? It’s 
been done since the beginnin’ of 
time. 

Saran Bets (Mournfully): But it’s 
not two hearts, Mammy. I wouldn’t 
be objectin’ to hearts. Like as you 
say, that’s been done since the be- 


ginnin’ of time. But that Abe has 
to think up somethin’ different. 
The smarty! 

Mrs. Lincotn (Teasingly): Just as I 
was tellin’ Sally a mite ago — Abe’s 
a thinkin’ boy, he is. 

Satty: What’d he go think up now, 
Sarah Bets? 

SARAH Bets: Ifit was hearts, I wouldn’t 
be mindin’. But eyes! 

SaALLy: Eyes? 

Mrs. Lincotn: You mean Abe went 
and carved eyes atop your initials, 
‘stead of hearts around ’em? 

SaraH bers: Yes, he did Wouldn’t 
anybody else be so teasin’ mean. 
Two eyes. And one of ’em winkin’. 
That’s the worst! 

Mrs. Lincoin (Laughing): One of ’em 
winkin’? Well, now, Sarah Bets, I 
call that real clever, I do. One of 
’em winkin’! 

Sarau Bets: Well, it’s not very funny 
to me. Folks passin’ by, seein’ that, 
what'll they think? Oh, Mammy... 

Mrs. Lincoin: There, there, honey, 
don’t you go feelin’ bad You’re not 
even sure it was Abe did it, though 
I must say as it sounds like him. 
He’s got a prankin’ streak, that’s all. 
Tell you what. When Sally gets 
through a-peelin’ the vegetables, you 
both go ’long with the parin’ knife, 
and I’m bettin’ you can turn those 
eyes into hearts easy as a cat can 
lick her paw. 

Satty: ’Course we can, Sarah Bets. 
(Giggles) That'll give Abe some- 
thin’ to think about next time he 
passes by that tree. 

Saran Bers: Wish I could think up 
some way to get even with him. 
He’s always up to tricks. But it’s 
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hard to get even with Abe. He could 

talk a duck out of its webbed feet! 

SALLY: He’s got a smooth tongue in 
his mouth, all right. 

SarAH Bers: And a lucky-piece in his 
pocket. Ever since he found that 
lucky stone, he’s been ridin’ a high 
horse. Thinks he can get away with 
anythin’! If only I could get that 
lucky stone away from him, maybe 
he wouldn’t act so smart-like. 

Mrs. Lincoin: Sarah Elizabeth John- 
ston, what a way to talk. Abe sets 
great store by that lucky piece. 
You leave him be. (Goes to cup- 
board) Here, have a bit of corn pone 
and yaller honey, and you'll be 
feelin’ better. (Chuckles as she gets 
cornbread) One of ’em_ winkin’! 
(There is a shrill whistle outside. 
The women stop to listen. The whistle 
ts repeated.) 

Satty: Sounds like Natty Grigsby. 
Come to see if Abe’s home, likely. 
Saran Bets (Looking out the door): 
It’s Natty, all right. With his fishin’ 
pole. Wonder how he got off work 

so early. 

Mrs. Lincoun: Might be his pappy’s 
hankerin’ for a taste of fish for 
supper. A good change from pork, 
I say. Have Natty come in and set, 
Sarah Bets. Till Abe gets home. 

Sarau Bers (Calling): Abe’s not home 
yet, Natty. Come in and set a min- 
ute. (Pause) Oh, I reckon he’ll be 
back pretty soon. Come on, we 
won’t take a bite outen you. (In a 
minute or two Natry, a boy of 12, 
rather small for his age, comes in 
shyly.) 

Natry: When’ll Abe be home, Mis’ 

Lincoln? 
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Mrs. Lincotn: Shouldn’t be too long 
now. He figured he might finish up 
at Gentry’s around four. 

Saraw Bets: If he didn’t get himself 
mixed up in too much mischief. 

Sauiy: Or if he didn’t get a-hold of 
a book to read. Did you come a!ong 
the road, Natty? 

Natty: No, through the woods. Maybe 
I better not wait. Maybe Abe could 
meet me at the rapids. . . 

Mrs. Lincotn: What’s your hurry, 
Natty? Set still a minute and tell 
us the news. What’s been happeni 
over your way? 

Natry: Nothin’ much. Aaron’s cow 
had a calf. Twins! 

Mrs. Lincoin: Twins! You don’t say. 
That doesn’t happen often with 
cows. 

Natty: They’re pretty small, but 
Aaron thinks they’ll be all right. 
Sat.ty: How’s Aaron? I haven’t seen 

him for a dog’s age. 

Natty: He’s all right. 

Mrs. Linco.n: And how’s your folks? 

Natty: They’re all right. 

Mrs. Lincotn: And your mammy? 

Natty: She’s all right. Only she broke 
one of her china cups last week and 
she felt real bad. 

Sarau Bets: Well, I should think she 
would. China cups don’t grow on 
bushes along Little Pigeon Creek. 
Not that I can see. 

SaL.ty: How’s the summer been treat- 
in’ you, Natty? 

Natty: All right. You know what? 
Last week, the day it was Friday 
the thirteenth, I killed a rattlesnake. 
Thirteen rattles! 

Mrs. Lincoutn: What do you think of 
that? Thirteen! On the thirteenth. 








And folks let on as Friday the thir- 

teenth is unlucky. 

Natry: Maybe it wasn’t unlucky on 
the thirteenth, but it was afterward. 

SaLty: What do you mean, Natty? 

Natry: Come winter, Azel Dorsey’s 
a-goin’ to start a school, and Mammy 
says we've got to go, all us kids. 
’Cept maybe Aaron is too old. 

Mrs. Lincotn: A school? Is that 
what you said, Natty? 

Natry: Yes’m. Over at Azel Dorsey’s. 

Mrs. Lincoin: Where’s that? 

Satty: About four miles from here, I 
think. Abe and I went over once or 
twice. 

Natry: I wish I was as big as Abe. 
Then maybe they wouldn’t make 
me go. 

Mrs. Lincoin: If Abe was to go, you 
wouldn’t mind it so much, would 
you, Natty? 

Natry: No’m. It would be fun if Abe 
went. Do you think Mr. Lincoln 
would let him? 

Mrs. Lincoin: I’d like for Sally to 
go too, and Tilda and Johnny. I 
certain sure would. (She gets up 
suddenly and puts sewing away.) 
Sally, I’m a-goin’ to make that 
special spoon-bread your pappy 
likes so well. It just came to my 
mind, all of a sudden. See if the 
hens have laid any new eggs, will 
you? ; 

Satty: The special spoon-bread! 
(Smiles at her stepmother) Oh, Mammy 

. can’t any man resist some nice 
tasty cookin’, I’ve heared tell! 
(She runs out.) 

Mrs. Lincoxn: A school! 

Natry: Just one of those old blab 

schools. Everybody talkin’ at the 





same time, learnin’ his lessons. 

Mrs. Lincoun: Well, I say anybody 
ought to learn double in a school 
like that, gettin’ educated through 
his eyes and ears both, at the same 
time. Sarah Bets, whyn’t you go 
for the winter term yourself? 

Sarau Bets: Me? I’m too old, Mammy. 


Besides . . . (She picks up the paring 
knife.) 

Mrs. LIiNncoin: Besides one of 
‘em winkin’. (She chuckles. In a 


\ 


moment SALLY comes hurrying back 
with eggs.) 

Satty: Here’s enough eggs for the 
best special spoon-bread you ever 
made, Mammy. Now can Sarah 
Bets and I go tend to that business 
with the parin’ knife? 

Mrs. Lincotn (Teasing): I wouldn’t 
have the heart to say you couldn’t. 
(SaLty and Saran Bers go out 
giggling. Natry looks after them.) 

Natry: Guess I’d best be goin’ too, 
Mis’ Lincoln. Abe can meet me at 
the crick. 


Mrs. Lincotn: I reckon there’s a 
charge for goin’ to that school, 
Natty? 

Natry: Yes’m. I don’t know how 


much, though. And there’s books 
to get. Spellin’ book, ’rithmetic 
book, and singin’ book, anyway. 
You really think Mr. Lincoln will 
let Abe go? 

Mrs. Lincoin: I wouldn’t be too sur- 
prised as he would. But I’m not 
one to go around countin’ chickens 
till they’re well hatched out and 
walkin’. 

Natry (Looking out the door): Holy 

fishhooks, there comes Mr. Lincoln 

himself. I’m a-goin’! You tell Abe 
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. . . (He ducks out the door. Mrs. 

LINCOLN busies herself at the fire- 

place, poking up the fire, getting out 

the tron skillet. In a few moments 

Tom LINcoLn, dressed in backwoods 
costume, comes in.) 

Mr. LINCOLN: ’Evenin’, Sairy. 

Mrs. LincoLn: ’Evenin’, Tom. Come, 
set right down and rest yourself. 
Did you have a hard day workin’? 

Mr. Lincotn: Hard enough. Trees 
get tougher every day they get older. 
Harder to cut. 

Mrs. Lincoin: ’Course they do. Just 
set and get a good rest for your 
feet. before supper. 

Mr. Lincotn: Where are the young 
"uns? 

Mrs. Lincotn: Johnny and Tilda 
are weedin’ in the bean patch. 
Leastwise they’re supposed to be. 
Sally and Sarah Bets just went for 
a little walk. Gets stuffy, bein’ in- 
doors too long, you know. ’Specially 
when you’re young. 

Mr. Lincouin: And Abe? 

Mrs. Lincotn: Abe’s not home from 
Gentry’s yet. 

Mr. Lincoun: I’ve been wonderin’ 
about Abe. 

Mrs. Lincoin: Why for, Tom? 

Mr. Linco.in: Big strappin’ boy like 
that — ought to put more work be- 
hind him than he does. I’m afeared 
he’s more than a mite lazy, Sairy. 

Mrs. LIncoLn: He’s only twelve. And 
he’s got his thoughts to think about. 

Mr. Lincoun: Goin’ on big as a man, 

Abe is. Could almost turn out a 

man’s work if he’d a mind to. 

Trouble with Abe, he’d rather lie 

on the woodpile readin’ than get 

down and split a little kindlin’, to 
earn his salt. 





Mrs. Lincoun: He’s a readin’ boy, 
all right. And he’s got a good head 
on his shoulders. You know, Tom, 
if he had a little more schoolin’ he’d 
make something out of himself. 
Preacher, maybe. 

Mr. LIncoLn: He’s got enough educa- 
tion already. Folks in the backwoods 
don’t need any more than to know 
how to write a little, figure a little, 
and read a little. Too much educa- 
tion gives a fellow ideas, Sairy. Like 
as if he’s too good for his folks. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Abe’d never be like 
that. 

Mr. LINcOLN: ’Pears to me you spend 
a lot of your time standin’ up for 
Abe. I can’t see he shines up to 
you much. 

Mrs. Lincoin: I’m just thinkin’ what 
his own mother would be thinkin’, 
Tom. (Busies herself with mizing 
bowl) Had a little extry time this 
evenin’. Thought I’d mix up some 
of that special spoon-bread you 
fancy. That is, if you still fancy it. 

Mr. Lincotn (Pleased): Can’t ever 
have too much of that spoon-bread. 
(In a moment his pleasure turns to 
a sigh) Might help me take my mind 
off Squire Carter. 

Mrs. Lincotn: He been after you 
again? 

Mr. LINCOLN: Still wantin’ me to sell 
him that little piece of land. 

Mrs. Lincotn: I don’t trust him, 
Tom. 

Mr. Lincoun: Says he’s got every- 
thin’ down in black and white. I 
just got to sign. We could use the 
money, Sairy. 

Mrs. Lincoun: You read what’s down 
in black and white, Tom? 

Mr. LiNcoin: It’s lawyer talk. I can’t 


make much out of it. Lots of big 

words beatin’ around the bush, 
seems to me. 

Mrs. Linco.n: Too bad Abe couldn’t 
a-had more schoolin’. He could of 
helped you figure it out. 

Mr. Lincotn: Hmmm. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Maybe he could even 
be a lawyer himself, if he had more 
education. Never can tell. 

Mr. Lincotn: Oh, Abe’ll make out 
all right. He’s big and strong, and 
can’t anyone swing an ax better 
than he can already. 

Mrs. Lincoin: Reckon I’ll put in an 
extry egg. Give it a nice rich yeller 
color, that-a-way. (After a pause) 
I heard some news this afternoon, 
Tom. 

Mr. Lincoin: Did you? 

Mrs. Lincoin: It’ll mean more work 
for me, gettin’ the children’s clothes 
in shape and all. 

Mr. Lincoin: For what? 

Mrs. Linco.n: They'll all be needin’ 
new wool socks for one thing. But 
I’m glad to do it as a hen settin’ 
on eggs. 

Mr. Lincoin: What you talkin’ about, 
Sairy? 

Mrs. Lincotn: Natty Grigsby was 
over this afternoon. Says Azel 
Dorsey is fixin’ to open a school 
this winter. 

Mr. Lincoin: School, eh? 

Mrs. Lincotn: Reckon [ll put in 
a little more shortenin’ too, while 
I’m at it. And sweetenin’. Can’t 
make good spoon-bread unless you 
put plenty of good things inside. 
(She works industriously over the 
mixing bowl.) Yes, Azel Dorsey’s 
a-goin’ to open a school this winter. 


Can’t think of anythin’ could pleas- 
ure me more. The young ’uns ought 
to be in school, all of them. Even 
Sally. She’s not too old — only 
fourteen. She'll be needin’ a new 
linsey-woolsey dress, I reckon. And 
Abe’ll need a new jacket. His is worn 
all frazzle-tazzle and out at the 
elbows. 

Mr. Lincoin: Abe? 

Mrs. Lincoun: He’s just a boy yet, 
Tom, though he’s so strappin’ big. 
And he’s got a deep-down hankerin’ 
to larn. He’s walked miles just to 
borrow a book! 

Mr. Lincoin: Might spoil him to get 
more education. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Not Abe. I'll make 
him a homespun jacket, and plenty 
big . . . so his arms won’t go a- 
danglin’ out of the sleeves. 

Mr. Lincotn: What you so all-fired 
concerned over Abe for, Sairy? 

Mrs. Lincoin: Could be with a mite 
more schoolin’ Abe could read the 
fancy words Squire Carter got 
beatin’ around the bush. 

Mr. LINcoLn: Well . . . could be. 

Mrs. LincoLn: ’Pears I never mixed 
up a_ better-lookin’ spoon-bread 
batter. And, land sakes, there’s so 
much you’d think I’d a-doubled 
the receipt! (Pause) Wouldn’t any- 
thin’ pleasure me more, Tom, than 
if you’d tell Abe he could go to 
Azel Dorsey’s school. 

Mr. Lincotn: Well... . 

Mrs. Lincoin: It’s only for the 
winter. There’s plenty of time for 
Abe to work the rest of the year. 

Mr. Lincoin: There’s the cost. 

Mrs. Lincoin: Abe’ll be glad to work 
to pay for it. and he won’t be 
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dreamin’-slow about that kind of 

work, I’m a-thinkin’. 

Mr. LIncoun: Well... 

Mrs. LincoLn: You tell him, Tom. 
Walk out with him for a piece and 
tell him. Tell Abe when he gets home, 
this very day ... (ABg, a fall, 
gangling boy of 12, ambles in.) 

Ase: Tell me what, Pappy? 

Mr. Lincotn (Shrugging): I’m not 
full minded to tell you anythin’... 
not yet, leastwise. 

Ase (To Mrs. LINCOLN, with reserved 
politeness): ’Evenin’, ma’am. 

Mrs. LIncoLn: ’Evenin’ to you, Abe. 
I hope you didn’t go leave your 
appetite over at Gentry’s place. 
We’re a-havin’ your pappy’s special 
spoon-bread for supper. 

ABE (Smiling, then becoming reserved 
again): Reckon I better tote you 
some spring water before supper. 
(Turns to his father as he picks up 
bucket) I got somethin’ I’m full 
minded to tell you, Pappy. 

Mr. Lincoin: Ye have? 

Axe: It’s about Squire Carter. Hap- 
pened to mention to Allen Gentry 
while we were pullin’ fodder that 
the Squire is dickerin’ to buy a 
piece of your land. Allen says he 
heard his pappy say he’d trust 
Squire Carter just about as far as 
a rattlesnake. Says the Squire is 
tricky as a red-tailed fox when it 
comes to puttin’ words down on 
paper. 

Mr. Lincoutn (Standing up): Reckon 
I’ll walk a ways with you to the 
spring, Abe. Got somethin’ I’m 
minded to tell you, after all. (ABE 
and Mr. LINcoLn exit. Mrs. LINCOLN 

watches them from the door. She smiles 





as she turns back to work. In a mo- 

ment 'TILDA and JOHNNY hurry in, 

look around.) 

Titpa: Didn’t I see Abe a-comin’ 
across the clearin’? Where’s he at? 

Mrs. Lincoin: He’s gone to the spring 
for water, Tilda. 

Tiipa: Come on, Johnny, we'll follow 
him. (Eagerly) We'll go part way 
and hide behind the trees like 
Indians... 

Jounny: Like Indians. 

Titpa: And jump out and scare him 
when he comes back. 

JOHNNY (Jumping): Like Indians! 

Mrs. Lincotn: Not so fast there, 
Matilda Johnston. You’d better 
think of tendin’ to your p’s and q’s. 
Abe’s pappy is a-walkin’ with him 
on the spring path. 

Trupa and Jounny: Oh! 

Titpa: I reckon we won’t be Indians 
and scare Abe then. 

Mrs. LincoLn: Sarah Bets and Sally 
will be comin’ home along the road 
soon. Why don’t you meet them 
instead? 

Tmpa (Always ready for anything): 
Come on, Johnny. 

JOHNNY (Suddenly distracted): Where’s 
my stone? (He feels his clothes, looks 
in pocket of shirt.) 

Mrs. Lincotn: What stone, honey 
boy? 

JOHNNY (On the verge of tears): My 
lucky stone. Like Abe’s. 

Titpa: It isn’t either like Abe’s. It’s 
not near as good. 

JOHNNY: It is too. 

Trtpa (To her mother): Just a silly 

little flat stone he found near the 

crick. Doesn’t have a hole in it 
like Abe’s. 








JOHNNY (Whimpering): I lost my 
lucky stone. 

Tizpa: You can find another. 

JOHNNY: No, I can’t. It was just as 
flat as Abe’s, Mammy. 

Titpa: But it’s not lucky without a 
hole, silly. 

JOHNNY (Crying): It is so. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Be a_honey-child, 
Tilda, and go with Johnny back to 
the bean patch. Like as not he 
dropped it there. 

Titpa (Pouting as she goes out with 
JOHNNY): But it’s no good. (Mrs. 
LINCOLN begins to set the table, hum- 
ming as she moves around. In a 
moment ABE comes back, with an 
empty water pail.) 

Mrs. LIncoun (Surprised): Why, Abe. 
You been clear to the spring and 
back already? 

Ase: Pappy told me before we got 
past the fence. I couldn’t tote the 
water without thankin’ you first. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Thankin’ me? For 
what, Abe? 

ABE: I reckon you heard about the 
school? 

Mrs. LIncoLn: Well, yes . . . 

Ase: And you brought Pappy ‘round 
to thinkin’ I should go. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Whatever makes you 
think that, now? 

Ase: I know Pappy. He never took 
much stock in education. But you. 
.. . (ABE hesitates, as if wanting to 
show affection without quite knowing 
how.) 

Mrs. Lincotn: I'll be glad as a duck 
in the rain to make you a new 
jacket and some wool socks, Abe. 

And maybe I can do somethin’ to 

lengthen your britches . . . so you'll 


look right pert to go to Azel Dorsey’s 
school. 

ABE (Much touched): If I wasn’t so 
ganglin’ big, I’d like to ery, I’m that 
pleased. 

Mrs. Lincoin: I’m that pleased my- 
self, Abe. 

ABE: It’s what I wanted more than 
anythin’, to go to school again. 

Mrs. Lincotn: I reckoned you 
wouldn’t be like Natty Grigsby and 
not want to. 

Ase: I can’t see how you talked 
Pappy into it, though. I certain 
can’t. 

Mrs. Lincoutn (Chuckling): As I was 
tellin’ your sister Sally, I brought 
me some good cookin’ receipts 
from Kentucky, Abe. 

Ase (Puzzled): Can’t quite 
that out... 

Mrs. Lincotn (Winking) : Your pappy’s 
a great hand for likin’ his vittals 
nice and tasty. I notice it makes 
a big difference how he feels, what 
he gets to eat. Maybe that’s why 
I told him about this special spoon- 
bread for supper tonight . . . after 
Natty was here tellin’ about the 
school. 

ABE (Grinning): ’Pears like you got 
your two eyes open to what goes 
on around, all right enough. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Not two, Abe. Only 
one open. The other one’s a winkin’ 
eye! 

ABE (Taken aback): A winkin’ eye? 

Mrs. Lincotn: Above my initials, 
sort of like. 

Ase: Where’d you... how’d you... ? 

Mrs. Lincotn: Anythin’ so queer 
about a winkin’ eye, Abe? 

Ase: Nothin’ queer. Just funny .. . 
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laughin’ funny. (He laughs loudly, maybe a little to one side (Holds it 

and Mrs. Lincoun joins in. After out) I’d be pleasured to give it to 

a bit he sobers, takes the lucky stone you. 

from his pocket, flips it and catches it.) Mrs. Lincoin (Blinking off a tear): 
Ase: Ever heard tell of a lucky stone? Thank you, Abe. That’s real nice 
Mrs. Lincoun: ’Course I have. of you. It’s a heart-close thing for 
Ase: This is a real good one. There’s you to do, son. Real heart-close. 

a hole plumb in the middle . . . well, THE END 
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V alentine Stardust 


by Jessie Nicholson 


Characters 
Rowena CLackK 
Apert Cuack, her husband, better 
known as Mr. Moonman 
Boots! | ; 
al f orphan twins 
Mrs. NIBBLE 
MILDRED, her daughter 
Horatio TRUET 
Potty Prm 
SuGar Bun 
Pre Crust 
CrEAM PuFF 
Time: The day before Valentine’s Day. 
Serrine: The Sugar and Spice Pastry 
Shop, owned by the Clacks. The shop 
is decorated for Valentine’s Day. 
At Rise: ALBertT Crack is busily 
rolling out dough on a table at left, 
upstage, and cutting same with a 
large heart-shaped pastry cutter. 
Mr. Cuack (In sing-song fashion, go- 
ing through the motions called for): 
Roll out your pastry and pat it into 
place, 

Trim around the edges to make it 
look like lace, 

Sprinkle on some stardust, sprinkle 
on some spice, 

And you’ve got Cupid’s cookies all 
fashioned in a trice. (Enter Boor- 

SIE and Biss) 

Bootsiz and Biss: Good morning, 
Mr. Moonman. 

Mr. Crack: Well, bless my stars and 
call me Moonman, if it isn’t Bootsie 


and Bibs. Good morning Bootsie — 
good morning Bibs. And what a 
very fine morning it is. Just about 
the very finest morning before Valen- 
tine’s Day morning that I have 
ever seen. Or smelled. (Sniffing 
ecstatically. The twins follow sutt.) 

Biss: It surely does smell good in 
here all right, Mr. Moonman. 

Boorsie: Um-m — yum, yum! 

Mr. Crack: Do try some cookies, 
children. Samples on that plate for 
my special customers. (Pointing to 
plate on counter) 

Boorsige and Briss: Oh, thank you, 
Mr. Moonman. (They help them- 
selves.) 

Biss: Have you made any more trips 
to the moon lately, Mr. Moonman? 

Mr. Cuiack: Oh, yes, indeedy. Just 
last night. I always need an extra 
supply of stardust for Valentine’s 
Day. Cupid’s cookies without it 
wouldn’t do at all. Stardust is what 
dreams are made of, you know. 
What a happy place this poor world 
would be if we all partook of enough 
stardust! 

Boorste (Timidly): Perhaps some 
would be good for — for your wife, 
Mr. Moonman. 

Mr. Crack: Well, that is what I 
thought, Bootsie. I even took her 
along with me but alas! (Shaking 
his head woefully) I am afraid the 
journey to the moon upset her 
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equilibrium entirely. She’s not feel- 

ing at all pleasant today. In fact 

if I don’t finish these cookies soon, 

(Beginning to roll out the dough 
furiously) I fear she will take the 
rolling pin to me! 

Bootsie: Oh, dear, that would be 
dreadful! Don’t you think she might 
have a change of heart? 

Mr. Crack (Dreamily): A change of 
heart — now, that’s a thought. If 
I could just make her a new one 
that had all the proper ingredients 
— the sweetness of a sugar bun, the 
tenderness of a flaky pie crust, the 
softness of a whipped cream puff — 
a confection that would simply 
melt in her mouth as she ate it. 
But no, (Sighting) I am afraid it 
would be of no use. I could never 
get her to even try it. All she likes 
to do is suck on lemons, which sours 
her disposition most frightfully. 

Boorsie: It’s a very discouraging 
situation, isn’t it, Mr. Moonman? 
That’s what Miss Prim says when 
she’s talking about Mr. Truet. 

Mr. Crack: And who, pray tell, are 
Mr. Truet and Miss Prim? 

Brss: Why, Mr. Truet is the janitor 
of our school. 

Boorsrge: And Miss Prim is the seam- 
stress who helps Auntie with her 
sewing business. 

Bras: Mr. Truet has been in love with 
Miss Prim for ever so long but he 
simply can’t think of the right way 
to pop the question. 

Bootsre: And Miss Prim has her 
answer all ready —it’s “yes” of 
course — but if you don’t ever get 
asked a question you can’t very 

well answer it, can you? 


Mr. Cuack: Bless my boots, no, 





Bootsie, I’m afraid you can’t. Now, 
I might make a very special heart- 
shaped Valentine cake for Mr. Truet 
to give to Miss Prim, well sprinkled 
with star dust and with the key to 
his heart inside. Do you think Miss 
Prim would understand? 

Boorsie: Oh, I’m sure she would, 
Mr. Moonman. 

Mr. Crack: That way she could say 
“‘ves,”’ without having to be asked. 

Brss: Let’s run and tell Mr. Truet 
now. 

BoorsitE (Ezcitedly): Oh, yes, let’s. 
(They exit. Mr. Ciack starts busily 
stirring in a big bowl.) 

Mr. Crack: A heart full of love has 

Mr. Truet, 

He'd like to propose but cannot do it, 
It’s up to Cupid to help him along 
With this fine gold key he can’t go 
wrong. (He takes down a large gold 
key that hangs on the wall behind the 
counter, drops it into the bowl and 
pretends to pour the mixture into a 
heart-shaped pan. He sprinkles the 
top lavishly from a large shaker con- 
tainer labelled “‘Stardust.”” Enter Mrs. 
NIBBLE and her daughter MrtpRED. 
Mrs. NIBBLE ts large and portly and 
important looking. MILDRED is thin 
and sharp-faced and cross looking. 
Mrs. NIBBLE samples freely from the 
trays, dropping back unfinished cook- 
ies disdainfully as she moves along. 
Miuprep follows her mother’s ex- 
ampte.) 

Mrs. Nrssite: I want the largest, 
finest cake you have in the shop. 
Mildred is having a party. (Mr. 
Crack bustles about looking on all 
the shelves and under the counter. 








At last he takes oul a small, burnt, 
lopsided cake and holds it up, gazing 
at it in mock admiration.) 

Mr. Cuiack: This cake is made out of 
odds and ends, 

Let Mildred share it with her little 
friends. 


Mrs. Nipsie (Jndignantly): I have 
never been so insulted in all my life! 
Mivprep: Me either! (Sticking out her 
tongue at Mr. Crack) Yah! 

Mr. Cuiack (Shrugging): It is the last 
cake I have left in the shop. (Mrs. 
NIBBLE sees the cake Mr. CLAcK has 
just finished mixing and points to it 
commandingly.) 

Mrs. NisBsie: What about that one? 
(Then without waiting for an answer) 
We will take it as soon as it comes 
out of the oven. 

Mr. Crack (Raising his eyes upward): 
Hold my temper and count my 
blessings — that cake is already 
spoken for by a very special cus- 
tomer, Mrs. Nibble. (He sets burned 
cake down on the counter.) 

Mrs. Nrpsie: Indeed — and who is 
more special than Mrs. Justinius 
Nibble, may I ask? (Enter Rowena 
Crack. She is tall and thin and 
disagreeable looking. Her hair is 
drawn into a tight knot on the back 
of her head and the corners of her 
mouth turn down sourly.) 

Mrs. Crack: Al-BERT! What do 
you mean, refusing Mrs. Nibble a 
cake? 

Mr. Crack (A pologetically): But Row- 
ena, my love, this is a special order. 
Mrs. Crack: There is nobody more 
special than Mrs. Nibble — and 
dear little Mildred, of course. (Smirk- 
ing) 


MiLpRepD (Sticking out her tongue at 
Mrs. Ciack): Yah! 

Mrs. Nipsie (Laughing): Isn’t she 
amusing? 

Miuprep (Sticking out her tongue al 
her mother): Yah! 

Mrs. NIBBLE (Angrily): Mildred! how 
dare you? I don’t know whether | 
shall let you have a party or not. 
(Gives her a good shaking. Mk. 
Crack has picked up the cake with 
the key in it and is trying to sneak 
out unnoticed but is spotted by Mrs. 
Crack, who leads him back by the ear.) 

Mrs. Crack (Taking the cake from 
him forcibly): I will take charge of 
this cake. It goes in the oven im- 
mediately, dear Mrs. Nibble. It 
will be ready in half an hour, | 
promise you. (Mrs. NIBBLE sails 
out of the shop with a withering glance 
at Mr. Crack, who is looking very 
distressed. Mitprep sticks out her 
tongue at both the CLACKsS as a parting 
gesture and exits.) 

Mr. Crack (Shaking his head): Ah 
me, I hate to think what you're 
doing, my love. I shouldn’t want 
to be held responsible. 

Mrs. Crack (Sharply): What are you 
talking about, Albert Clack? What 
did you put in this cake? (Sniffing 
of it suspiciously) 

Mr. Crack: If the little dears choke 
on stardust, don’t blame me, that’s 
all. 

Mrs. Crack: Fiddlesticks — you and 
your stardust! Into the oven it goes 
this minute and if you don’t finish 
rolling out those cookies promptly 

I — I shall — 

Mr. Crack: Take the rolling pin to 
me —I know, my love. It is just 
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fortunate I have such a thick skull 
or I would not have lasted this long. 

Mrs. Crack (Bitingly): Numbskull is 
a better word, Albert Clack. What 
I ever did to deserve such a worth- 
less husband, I am sure I don’t 
know. (She flounces out of the room 
through door at upstage left.) 

Mr. Crack: Bless the dear little 
woman, if I could only give her a 
change of heart, all would be well. 
(He seats himself on bench against 
the wall at downstage left and gazes 
mournfully out towards the audience.) 
Like a trolley off its track, 

Beats the heart of Mrs. Clack, 

A Valentine I’d like to send her, 

A new heart, soft and sweet and 
tender. (His head nods and he mur- 
murs drowsily.) The sweetness of 
a sugar bun, the tenderness of a 
flaky pie crust, the softness of a 
whipped cream puff —ah, what a 
heart that would make. (His head 
drops completely on his chest and he 
dozes. Enter Sucar Bun, Pre Crust 
and CrEAM Purr, running in hand 
in hand.) 

SucarR Bun: Poor Mr. Moonman, his 
troubles are many, his joys are few. 

Pre Crust: Surely it’s up to us to 
lighten his load. 

CreaM Purr (Boastfully): That should 
be easy for me. I’m feeling very 
light this morning — light and puffy. 

Piz Crust: Pooh, pooh, that’s nothing. 

Cream puffs are always light and 

puffy —at least Mr. Moonman’s 


are. 

Cream Purr: I’m as soft as thistle- 
down too. Stroke me and see. 

Sugar Bun: And I’m feeling extra 
sweet. Just what Mr. Moonman is 


looking for. Take a nibble if you 


don’t believe it. 
Pre Crust: Don’t mention the word 


nibble around here. It reminds me 
of that dreadful woman and her 
daughter, Mildred. (He shudders.) 
As for myself, I’m so tender I’d 
melt in your mouth. Just feel of 
my crust. (SuGAR Bun pinches him 
and Pie Crust squeals.) 


Pre Crust: I didn’t say to pinch me, 


stupid! 


CreEAM Purr: I think we fill the bill 


all right. A bit of each of us rolled 
into one would make something 
better than pie crust or bun. 


Pre Crust (Huffily): Or cream puff, 


which personally I think we could 
do without. 


SuGcar Bun: Come, come, don’t let’s 


waste time quarreling. Let’s get 
busy. We’ll do our mixing behind 
the counter where there’s no fear 
of being seen. (They huddle down 
behind the counter and at that moment 
Mr. Truet enters. He is small and 
timid looking and at the sight of 
Mr. Crack asleep, he tiptoes over to 
the counter and looks all about hesi- 
tantly.) 


Mr. Truet: Dear, dear, I wonder 


where my Valentine cake for Miss 
Prim is. Bibs and Bootsie said it 
would be ready for me. (Finally, he 
picks up the burned, 'opsided one that 
Mr. Crack had offered MILDRED, and 
regards it unhappily.) I suppose this 
must be it. I don’t see any other. 
Somehow it isn’t quite what I ex- 
pected but I suppose one can’t look 
a gift horse in the mouth and after 
all it does have the key to my heart 
in it. I wonder if I should wake 








Mr. Clack and thank him for it? 
(He sets the cake down on the counter 
and tiptoes over to peer down at the 
sleeping figure. Behind his back 
SuGarR Bun pops up and appearing 
to poke a hole in the center of the cake, 
drops something inside and _ then 
disappears from sight again.) No-o — 
I guess not. (Mr. Truet straightens 
up.) He looks so sort of peaceful 
and from what I hear that doesn’t 
happen very often. I’ll just drop by 
tomorrow and let him know how 
things worked out. (He exits, taking 
cake with him and Pie Crust, 
Sugar Bun and Cream Purr pop 
up from behind the counter.) 

Pre Crust (Accusingly): What did 
you put in that cake, Sugar Bun? 
Suecar Bun (In an off-hand manner): 
Only an old key. I didn’t want 

Mr. Truet to be disappointed. 

Pre Crust (Persistently): What key, 
stupid? 

Sucar Bun (Guiltily): Well — er — 
that is — 

Pre Crust (Ominously): Go on— 
what key? 

Sucar Bun: Only the key to the — 
(Swallowing hard) to the city, that 
Mayor Trundle left for Mr. Clack 
this morning when he invited him to 
be mayor for a day. 

Pre Crust (Groaning): Ah, me, this 
fellow has more crust than I have! 

Cream Purr: How perfectly odious 
of you, Sugar Bun — now what will 
poor Miss Prim do when she bites 
into the key of the city instead of 
the key to Mr. Truet’s heart? 

Suear Bun (Impudentiy): Be mayor 
for a day of course — what else? 

Piz Crust: A lady mayor! What 
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a dreadful thought. If it wasn’t that 
we were here to help Mr. Moonman, 
I declare, I’d roll you out as thin 
as a piece of pie crust and fill you 
with swiss cheese! 

CreAM Purr: Do stop quarreling and 
help me lift this confection up onto 
the counter. It’s so soft and sweet 
and tender I’m fearful of it’s melting 
before our very eyes. (With great 
caution they lift a cake upon the 
counter, the top of which is decorated 
with slices of lemon.) 

SuGcar Bun (Crossly): I don’t see why 
we had to spoil anything so sweet 
with anything as sour as lemon 
slices. 

Pre Crust: That’s just to tempt Mrs. 
Clack into eating it, silly, don’t 
you see? Come on now, let’s get 
away from here before we get 
caught. We’ll sneak out behind the 
ovens and Mrs. Clack will never 
see us. (Exit through kitchen door. 
Enter Mrs. NIBBLE, carrying a large 
black umbrella, followed by her duagh- 
ter, MILDRED.) 

Mrs. NrspBue: Look at that lazy, good- 
for-nothing Clack — sound asleep. 
It is dreadful what his poor wife has 
to put up with. If our cake isn’t 
ready, I’ll rap him over the noggin 
with my umbrella. (Waving the 
umbrella over his head threateningly.) 

MILDRED (Jumping up and down ez- 
citedly): Hit him, ma, hit him on the 
noggin! 

Mrs. NIBBLE (Spying lemon cake on 
the counter): It won’t be necessary. 
This must be it. (Poking at it with 
the tip of her umbrella) 

Mitprep (Beginning to howl): Who 
wants old, sour lemons on a cake? 
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Hit him on the noggin, ma, hit him 
hard. He did it for spite. 


Mrs. NripsBue (Nibbling at a bit of the 


cake): Hush now, Mildred, my love. 
That must have been Mrs. Clack’s 
idea She’s very fond of lemons 
(Taking another nibble) Um — not 
bad. I’m sure the cake Mr. Clack 
showed you first would be good 
enough for your little friends. I’m 
taking quite a fancy to this one 
myself. 


MitprepD (Howling more loudly): It’s 


my cake. You promised. I don’t 
want that other horrid old thing. 
Hit him on the noggin, ma. (Mrs. 
NIBBLE absent-mindedly raps _ her 
daughter on the head instead and sails 
majestically out of the shop carrying 
the cake which she is still nibbling. 
MitprReED follows sniveling, sticking 
out her tongue at Mr. Ciack in 
parting. Enter Mrs. Cuack, bearing 
the freshly baked cake at which she is 
sniffing with obvious curiosity and 
suspicion. She fails to notice Mr. 
Crack, who has awakened abruptly 
and sneaks out to the kitchen behind 
her back.) 


Mrs. Crack: If I only did know what 


he put into this cake. Now that it’s 
baked it smells more than ever like 
—like—oh, dear, what does it 
smell like? ALBERT — wherever 
has that man gotten to? (Setting 
down the cake and peering behind the 
counter and under the table and 
bench) If that isn’t just like him, 
going off and leaving the shop un- 
tended. What if Mrs. Nibble and 
her daughter had come back? (She 
leans over and sniffs at the cake again.) 
Stardust — fiddlesticks — but what 


would the stuff taste like, I wonder. 
I guess I’ll just take a little bite off 
the bottom and see what he’s been 
up to myself. Mrs. Nibble will 
never suspect. (She tips cake up and 
breaks off little piece from the bottom 
at which she nibbles reflectively.) 
Um-m — not bad. (Breaks off an- 
other piece) In fact, quite delicious. 
(Goes on consuming the cake from the 
bottom, her expression becoming hap- 
pier all the time, the downward corn- 
ers of her mouth turning upward into 
a smile. Suddenly, she discovers the 
gold key and draws tt out in surprise.) 
My goodness, so that’s what was 
inside the cake! And it says, ‘The 
Key to My Heart,” on it. How 
sweet. Dear Albert must have made 
it especially for me for Valentine’s 
Day. No wonder he didn’t want me 
to sell it to that nasty woman and 
her hateful daughter! (At that mo- 
ment Boorsi£ and Biss come bursting 
into the shop, the bells on the door 
jangling furiously. At sight of Mrs. 
Cuiack however, they fall back, bump- 
ing into each other in their confusion.) 
Mrs. Ciacx: Why, Bootsie dear, and 
Bibs, do come in. How are you both? 
Bootsre (Stammering): W-why, we’re 
just f-fine, aren’t we Bibs? (Brss, 
his mouth open in surprise, first 
shakes his head and then being 
nudged by his sister, nods it vigor- 
ously.) 
Mrs. Cuack: Is something wrong, 
children? You look quite flustered. 
BoorsieE (Falteringly): It’s — it’s Miss 
Prim. She’s gone on a rampage. 
Mrs. Crack (Making a clucking sound 
of sympathy): Dear, dear, how sad. 
We women are such fragile creatures. 





(Boortsie and Brss exchange startled 
glances.) 

Briss: She’s going about saying she’s 
the mayor and everybody has to 
do as she says, especially Mr. Truet. 

Mrs. Crack: How shocking — doesn’t 
she know it’s a woman’s place to 
take orders, not give them? (Mr. 
CLACK appears in the kitchen door 
as she utters these words and he stares 
at her unbelievingly, his mouth open.) 

Mr. Crack: Pull up the shutters and 
let in the light — I must be dream- 
ing! 

Mrs. Crack: Oh, there you are, my 
love. Do come in and sit down. You 
look all tired out. (Mr. CLack, com- 
pletely bewildered, obeys. At that 
moment Mr. TrRuEt rushes in looking 
very dismayed.) 

Mr. Truer (Gasping): Oh, Mr. 
C-C-Clack, whatever did you put 
in that cake for Miss Prim? It has 
quite gone to her head. She has been 
chasing me all over town. 

Mr. Cuiack (Dazedly): But — but — 
but I don’t understand. (At that 
moment Miss Prim enters looking 
very determined. She is wearing a 
placard around her neck on which is 
printed in large letters, “Mayor For A 
Day.”’ When she turns about another 
placard is revealed hanging down her 
back which reads, “Why Not For 
Always? Prim For Mayor” The key 
to the city hangs at her waist.) 

Boorsiz and Bras: You see what we 
mean. 

Mr. Truer (Helplessly): You see 

what J mean. She’s got that 

g-g-gleam in her eye. (He runs and 
cowers behind Mr. Crack on the 
bench.) 





Miss Prim (Firmly): Horatio Truet, 
I’ve caught up with you at last. 
(Leading him out triumphantly from 
behind the bench by the ear) No more 
shilly-shallying. It is high time 
woman asserted herself in this man’s 
world. Will you or will you not, 
Horatio Truet? 

Mr. Truet (Fearfully): Will I or will 
I not w-w-what, Miss Prim? 

Miss Prim (Sharply): Polly, if you 
please. And will you marry me, of 
course — what else? I am at least 
giving you the opportunity of saying 
yes or no. 

Mr. Truet (Sighing with relief): Is 
that all you wanted of me? 

Miss Prim (Tapping her foot on the 
floor): Isn’t it enough? What is 
your answer, Horatio? 

Mr. Truet (Beaming): Why, it’s 
yes, of course, Polly, my — (Timidly) 
my dear. What a weight you've 
taken off my shoulders! (Miss Prim 
discards her placards happily and 
drops the key to the city disdainfully 
on the counter. Arm in arm, she and 
Mr. Truetr leave the shop. Mr. 
CLACK jumps up to inspect the key.) 

Mr. Crack (Jn surprise): Why, this 
is the key to the city the mayor left 
with me this morning However did 
she come by that? 

Boortsie (Reproachfully): You prom- 
ised it was going to be the key to 
Mr. Truet’s heart, Mr. Moonman. 

Brass (Accusingly): Yes, Mr. Moon- 
man — how about that? (Mr. CLack 
stands scratching his head in be- 
wilderment.) 

Mrs. Crack (Coyly): You can’t fool 
me, my dear. You and your keys. 
I haven’t a doubt this was just an- 
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other one of your Valentine sur- 

prises. You’re so thoughtful, Albert. 

It was sweet of you to bake that 
cake for me and I enjoyed every 
bite of it. 

Mr. Ciack: The — the cake J baked 
for you, my love? 

Mrs. Ciack: Why yes, (7'wisting her 
apron around her finger) the one 
with the key to your heart in it. 

Mr. Crack: Oh, ho, ho—so that’s 
how things are. Stardust and dreams 
—um-m — (Winking at Boorsiz 
and Briss) I must say these little 
mix-ups have a pleasant way of 
turning out even if I don’t quite 
know how they came about. (Enter 
Mrs. NisBBiLE looking unusually 
benevolent, MiLpREp sidling along 
behind her docilely.) 

Mrs. NisBLE (Who has overheard the 
last remark): Yes, don’t they? Why, 
look at Mildred and I —as frisky 
as a pair of colts. (Shedding her 
dignity completely as she jigs about 
the shop with Miuprep.) And all 
from eating a cake that wasn’t 
meant for us. Why, we feel as 
though we’d had a complete change 
of heart, don’t we, Mildred, my pet? 

Mitprep (Sweetly): Yes, Mother dear. 

Mrs. Nispste: And we’ve come to 
apologize to Mr. Clack for being so 
rude, haven’t we, Mildred, my love? 

Mitprep: Yes, Mother dear. 

Mr. Crack (Looking slightly puzzled 

and counting on his fingers): Some- 

how, that seems to make one more 
cake than I can rightly account for. 

Oh, well, no matter— have a cookie, 

everybody, do. (All help themselves 

and exit one by one, each wishing the 

Cracks a happy Valentine’s Day 

as they depart.) 


Mr. Crack (Going back to work table): 
I’ll just shake a little more stardust 
on these cookies before I pop them 
in the oven. 

Mrs. Cuiack: Do, my love. The more, 
the merrier. (Mr. Ciack shakes from 
the big shaker vigorously but nothing 
comes out.) 

Mr, Cuack: Bless my buttons — I’m 
very much afraid I’m fresh out of 
stardust again and tomorrow’s Val- 
entine’s Day! 

Mrs. Cuiack (Holding up her hands in 
horror): Dear, dear, what a catas- 
trophe! Why don’t we take a trip to 
the moon tonight and pick up some 
more on our way? 

Mr. Cuack: An excellent idea, my 
love. We had better go and get 
ready at once so that we can get an 
early start. (They exit through kitchen 
door hand in hand. Enter Prez Crust, 
CREAM Purr and Sugar Bun.) 

Cream Purr (Crossly): What a shame 
—wasting our talents on Mrs. 
Nibble! I’m sure the mix-up was all 
your fault, Pie Crust. 

Prez Crust: No such thing. Besides, 
Mrs. Nibble certainly needed sweet- 
ening up as well as Mrs. Clack. And 
as for her sour puss daughter — 

CrEAM Purr: Who cares about sweet- 
ening up Mrs. Nibble and her 
daughter anyway? 

Suear Bun: Oh, do stop quarreling, 
you two. I say—all’s well that 
ends well. The Clacks are pleased 
as turtle doves, 

And so are Prim and Truet, 
So let the Nibbles dance for joy 
And show we too can do it. (They 
dance about friskily in a circle as 
curtain falls.) 
THE END 





The Handwriting on the Wall 


by Lawrence Wight 


Characters 
SuE 
Don, her brother 
TaD, a younger brother 
BonniE Mags, his twin 
HELEN, the children’s mother 
JupGE HEenpricks, a family friend 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MartHa WASHINGTON 

Berore Rise: GeorGE and MARTHA 
WASHINGTON enter. 

Georce (As they stroll slowly back and 
forth in front of the curtain): You 
know sometimes, Martha, I get 
bored reading all the very dull books 
that have been written about me. 

Martua (Shocked): Good gracious, 
George, how can you say such a 
thing? Why, you’re the father of 
your country! 

GerorceE: That’s just the trouble. The 
father of my country — what a 
responsibility! Who would ever sus- 
pect to look at my picture that I 
was once quite a dashing fellow, 
with young ladies struggling for the 
honor of waiting upon me. 

Marrna (Coquettishly): Ah, but re- 
member, George, it was but a lone 
widow who won you in the end. 

Grorce: A very beautiful young 
widow Alas, your pictures do not 
do you justice either, my love. If 
they could have known you as I 
knew you with a red rose in your 
hair, dancing a minuet by my side — 
(They exit slowly as curtain rises.) 


ScENE 1 

Serine: The parlor of a country inn, 

At Rise: Sug, about sixteen years old, 
dressed in colonial costume, is bustling 
about, plumping up sofa cushions, 
straightening up chairs and humming 
softly. Don, a year younger, can be 
seen at registry desk in hall, also in 
colonial costume and powdered wig, 
writing busily. 

Sue: Oh, Don isn’t it wonderful the 
way our plan is working out? 

Don (Enthusiastically, coming into 
parlor): It sure is. We’ve certainly 
put the old inn right back on its 
feet. Wait ’till Mother comes home 
and sees the guest book. 

Sue (Doubtfully): That’s the only thing 
that’s worrying me. She may decide 
we've been luring guests in under — 
under false pretenses. Letting them 
think George Washington slept here 
and wearing these colonial costumes 
from the attic. 

Don (Disgustedly): You sound like 
one of those mystery melodramas 
on the radio—luring guests in 
under false pretenses! Besides, may- 
be good old George did sleep here. 

Sue: And maybe he didn’t! 

Don: How can you be so certain? 
He could have. This house was built 
in 1702. It’s on the route George 
Washington passed over a good 
many times. That’s history. It used 
to be an inn, probably the only one 
for miles around. 
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Sue: That’s not proof. 

Don: Shucks, there’s no one to dis- 
prove it, is there? 

Sue (Flatly): Mother! 

Don (Eagerly): Not when she sees 
what a good start we’ve made. Be- 
sides, it was you who gave me the 
idea in the first place — remember? 

Suz: I just said if George Washington 
had slept here we’d really have 
something to attract sightseers. He’d 
probably be turning over in his 
grave right now if he could see the 
sign you’ve painted outside. 

Don: I think it’s pretty good myself. 
George, astride his white horse 
brandishing his sword. As for the 
name I chose—that was really 
the perfect touch. (Rolling the words 
over his tongue resonantly) Inde- 
pendence Inn! The old boy should 
be proud to admit he slept here. 

Sue: If only Mother would be proud, 
that’s all I’d ask. 

Don: We had to do something, you 
know. The number of names in the 
guest book had sunk to a new low. 
Even Della was threatening to 
leave if any more of her good cook- 
ing had to go to waste. 

Sue (Sighing): Yes, I know. It would 
be dreadful to have to give it all up 
and go back to the city now. The 
whole trouble has been Grandmother 
being sick so much of the time and 
Mother having to make one trip 
after another to her house to take 
care of her. 

Don: And then Judge Hendricks keep- 
ing her worried. Making her feel 
she hasn’t done the right thing by 
her children. 

Suz: I guess it was up to us all right. 





This week with no school gave us 
just the chance we needed. 

Don: And boy, what we've done 
with that chance! Why, folks have 
grabbed at the ‘‘“George Washington 
Slept Here,” line, like fish to bait. 

Sue: Wait ’till you see Della in the 
kitchen all dressed up. She’s got 
what she calls George Washington’s 
favorite soup recipe cooking in the 
kettle in the fireplace. The twins 
take turns stirring it for the benefit 
of the guests. I do think it was a 
good idea letting visitors go through 
the old kitchen. 

Don (Dreamily): It must look pretty 
much as it did when George Wash- 
ington stopped here. 

Sue: To hear you talk you’d think 
he actually had stopped here. 

Don (Hopefully): Well, why not? To- 
morrow’s his birthday. Maybe the 
old boy will give us a sign. After all, 
we are having a ball in his honor! 

Sue (Anziously): If only Mother 
doesn’t put a stop to it. 

Don: Just remember, Mother doesn’t 
want to go back to the city any 
more than we do. You haven’t for- 
gotten all the plans she and Father 
used to make for buying a country 
inn? 

Sue (Unhappily): Yes, but we haven’t 
got Father to manage the place now. 
I heard Judge Hendricks tell Mother 
she wasn’t cut out to be a country 
innkeeper. He said she should have 
stayed in the city after Father died 
where she could have had a job in 
his office instead of sinking her 
money into this — this moth-eaten 
old relic! (The twins, who had popped 
their heads in at the kitchen door 


during this speech, now enter. They 
too are dressed in colonial costumes.) 
BonniE Mae (Indignantly): It is not 
a moth-eaten old relic! It’s a lovely, 
beautiful, old house and it’s probably 


and I could only find it. Tad says 
old houses always have a secret 
room. 

Tap: Aw, shucks, do you have to tell 
everything you know? 

Sue: What are you children doing 
here? You’re supposed to be helping 
Della in the kitchen. 

Tap: We got tired of helping Della. 
Besides, she won’t give us anything 
to eat and we’re hungry. 

Sue: She’s got a whole dining room 
full of people to feed. And after all, 
it’s Mother you’re really helping. 
Come along, I'll go with you and 
we'll all give Della a hand. 

Don (Eagerly): I'll just come along 
too. Those girls who are waiting on 
table need a little er — supervision 
now and then. 

Sue (Sweetly): And I suppose you can 
give them the kind of supervision 
they need. Who, may I ask will take 
care of the desk while you are exert- 
ing your authority? 

Don (Off-handedly): Oh, I’ve already 
prepared for such an emergency. 
(Going to desk) You see this card? 
It says — Please ring for clerk. I 
place it in front of the bell — so — 

Sue: And your conscience is quite at 
ease— thus! You slay me, you 
really do. (Laughing affectedly) 

Bonnie Mae: Me too! (Imitating her 
sister’s laugh) 

Tap (To Bonnre Mas): Aw, keep 
still— what do girls know about 


running an inn anyway? (They all 
exit, the twins jostling each other 
through the kitchen doorway. Enter 
GEORGE and MartHa WASHINGTON 
from the hall.) 

GeorGE (Excitedly): Did you hear 
them say they were giving a ball 
in my honor? 

MartTua: You were eavesdropping and 
you know it. 

Greorce (Defensively): Well, I just 
couldn’t help overhearing. Now I’m 


glad we dropped in here. I thought } 


this house looked like a friendly 
place. 

Marta (Dreamily): They said some- 
thing about cooking in the fireplace 
in the kitchen. It sounded like the 
good old days. 

Georce (Gleefully): Ah ha— you 
heard them too. Now, who’s been 
eavesdropping? 

Marta (Ignoring this remark): They 
are such nice young people, George. 
They remind me of my own youth. 

GEORGE (Aggrievedly): About the time 
you were chasing after young Custis 
and hadn’t a thought in your head 
for me, I suppose. 

MarTHa (Laughing): George, you 
can’t still be jealous after nearly 
two hundred years! 

Georce (Ruefully): Was it that long 
ago? My, how time does fly! 

Marrua: Yes, indeed — it makes me 
a little tired even to think about it. 
Let us sit down and enjoy the fire- 
light. (They seat themselves on sofa.) 

EORGE: My, this is a pleasant room, 
even if the place did used to be run 
by a scalywag of a landlord. 

Marrtua: Did you ever stop here, 
George? 
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GEORGE (Emphatically): Not I! The 
innkeeper was rumored to have Red- 
coat tendencies! I always avoided 
the place. The rascal finally fled the 
country. They say he made good 
his escape from this very room! 

MarTHa: You mean there may be a 
secret passage behind the wall? 

GrorGE: Very likely. In our day one 
was often compelled to disappear as 
quickly and quietly as the snuffing 
out of a candle. 

Martua (Looking all around): I wonder 
where it can be? 

GeorGE: Often they were near the 
fireplace. Between chimney and wall. 
Let’s see — (He presses on each brick 
carefully, working on right side from 
top down. Suddenly a section of panel- 
ing beside fireplace swings open re- 
vealing a dark passage.) 

MarruHa: My goodness gracious! 

GeorGE: By all the guns at Bunker 
Hill, I was right. (He stoops down 
and starts to enter the passageway.) 

MartTHa (Sharply): George, where 
are you going? 

GerorGe: To explore, of course. You 
don’t think I could rest well in my 
grave without knowing where this 
leads, do you? 

Marna (Shaking her head): I declare, 
you'll never grow up. Well, do look 
where you’re going and come back 
soon. (GEORGE exits through passage- 
way. MarTHA shivers a little.) My, 
it’s sort of spooky here all by myself! 
(Her chin drops on her chest and she 
dozes. Enter BONNIE MAE and Tap, 
who is carrying a flashlight in his 
hand.) 

Tap (In a loud stage whisper): Now’s 

a good time to look for the secret 








room when everybody’s out in the 
kitchen. 

Bonnie Mae (Rapping excitedly up 
and down left wall): It doesn’t sound 
very hollow to me. 

Tap: Ssh — not so loud! 

Bonnie MAE: But you said that was 
the way to tell if there was a secret 
room behind the wall. Besides, who 
can hear us, silly? (MartHa WasuH- 
INGTON has wakened with a start. 
Being but a ghost, she cannot of course 
be seen.) 

Tap: Well, you never can tell. (Jn 
mysterious voice) There may be other 
people sneaking around who'd like 
to find the secret room too. It might 
be full of hidden treasure or — or 
something. 

BonniE Mae (In hushed tone): Do you 
really think so, Tad? 

Tap: ’Course I do. (Looking all about 
cautiously, he suddenly spies open 
panel and gives a start of surprise.) 
Look B-Bonnie Mae. (Pointing with 
trembling finger. BONNIE MAE gives 
a little shriek and claps her hand over 
her mouth. MarTtHaA WASHINGTON 
shrinks back apprehensively as Bon- 
NIE MAE backs up against sofa.) 

Tap: Keep still, can’t you? Do you 
want Sue to come and catch us? 

BonniE Mae (Fearfully): I don’t care 
if she does. I’m scared! 

Tap (With bravado): There’s nothing 
to be scared of — (With less assur- 
ance) I—TI don’t think. Come on, 
you can hold the flashlight while I 
explore. (Tap finally succeeds in 
pushing BoNNIE Mak ahead of him 
into the passageway as MARTHA 
dodges.) 


Martua (Breathing a sigh of relief): 
My stars and stripes, as George 
would say, what a fright they gave 
me. I can never quite get used to 
the idea that it won’t hurt if I get 
stepped on. (A moment later GEORGE 
WASHINGTON comes bounding out of 
the passageway, somewhat disheveled, 
his wig at a rakish angle, his coat half- 
buttoned.) 

MarTHA: Mercy on us, are you all 
right, George? I’ve been as nervous 
as a witch at the stake! 

GerorGe: Well, I was having a simply 
ripping old time, when suddenly 
two children came charging into the 
room I’d discovered and spoiled my 
fun. They had a horrid sort of light 
that seemed to shine right through 
me — positively uncanny. I blew 
out my taper and retreated in a 
hurry. Did I say “retreat?’”’ Dreadful 
sort of thing for George Washington 
to do, eh? 

MartTua: You are in a state. Do 
straighten your wig and fasten your 
coat. Why, you’ve lost one of your 
buttons. I declare, you are careless. 

GrorGe: What’s one button more or 
less? Only you and I will know about 
it. 

Martna (Proudly): Once a general 
always a general. (Then eagerly) 
What did you find, George? 

Georce: A room with a door opening 
into a tunnel that undoubtedly led 
to the sea. No wonder that scalywag 
of a landlord escaped. If I had him 
now — (Brandishing his sword) 

Martua (Soothingly): The Revolu- 
tionary War is over, George. No 
need for fighting it again. Tell me 
about the secret room. 


GeorGe: It had everything for the 
rascal’s comfort. A chair, a cot, a 
desk, and a cupboard holding sup- 
plies — a bottle of wine and biscuits, 
I was going to sample the wine - 
it should be at its prime by now. 
The biscuits I feared might be a 
trifle moldy. But then those children 
put in an appearance and I had to 
make good my retreat. 

MarTuHa: Well, thank goodness for 
that. Maybe now we can get a little 
sleep. Sitting here by the fire has 
made me drowsy. Do you know 
that we haven’t slept in a real bed 
for over one hundred and fifty 
years? 

Georce: Then it’s high time we did 
something about it, don’t you think? 

MartHa: What would you suggest? 

Georce: Nice comfortable quarters 
for the night, of course. There’s a 
very charming bedroom just off the 
parlor here. (Pointing to bedroom 
door) I looked through the window 
before we came in. 

Martua (Shocked): You’ve developed 
some very bad habits, George! Just 
because people can’t see you — 

GerorGE: Oh, tush, woman, come along. 
You know you enjoy being a ghost 
just as much as I do. (He gives her 
his hand and they exit through bed- 
room door. A moment later GEORGE 
sneaks back into the room again, 
looks all about slyly, and then, grin- 
ning mischievously he darts to desk, 
rings bell noisily and flees back to 
his chamber, hardly able to contain 
his mirth. Tap and Bonnie Maer 
come plunging out of the passageway, 
Tap hastily closing panel.) 

Tap: Quick, Bonnie Mae, we've got 
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to go back to the kitchen right away 
before Don comes to answer that 
bell and we get caught. (They exit 
hastily through kitchen door as Don 
and Sue enter through hall, looking 
very bewildered when they find no 
one about.) 

Don (Puzzled): That’s strange. I’m 
sure I heard the bell ring, didn’t you? 
(Shrugging, with hands outstretched) 
Guess there must be spooks around 
here or something! 

Suz (Shivering): I hope the place 
isn’t haunted. 

Don (Cheerfully): Perhaps it’s good 
old George making a return visit. 
Sue: He’s probably turning over in 
his grave this very minute at all 
the liberties we’re taking with his 

name. 

Don: He ought to be pleased, if you 
ask me. 

Sue: All right dear brother, have it 
your own way. However, it was you 
who raised this ghost in our midst — 
now I’ll leave you to lay it. (She 
exits through kitchen door and while 
Don is looking all about him a bit 
nervously, the curtain falls.) 

« ~ * 
ScENE 2 

Time: The next day, early evening. 

SerTinG: The same, with lamps lighted. 

Ar Rise: GeorGE and MartuHa WasH- 
INGTON are seated on the sofa con- 
versing. 

GEorRGE: Thai Sue girl must think I 
spend all my time in my grave. 
She’s always expecting me to turn 
over in it. Have you noticed, my 
love? 

Marra: It’s quite possible that she 

does. That’s where most well be- 





haved, respectable ghosts do spend 

their time. 

Grorce: I had to be well behaved 
and respectable for too long. Now, 
I want some fun. The peace and 
quiet of Mount Vernon no longer 
appeal to me. I’m a restless soul, 
so to speak, my dear. 

Martua: I’m restless too, what witb 
those sightseers parading through 
our bedroom at all hours. 

GerorceE: I know, my dear, it has been 
a little trying. Really, the only 
reason I’m staying is because I 
would like to help these poor chil- 
dren out. Now that their mother 
has returned I know they are going 
to be in hot water. 

MartHa: But how do you think you 
can help them anyway? After all, 
you’re only a ghost! 

GerorceE: I slept here last night, didn’t 
I? That’s what they want, isn’t it? 

Marta: Yes, but there’s no proof 
of it. Why, your head didn’t even 
make a dent in the pillow! 

GerorceE: I know. Just think — George 
Washington — unable to make an 
impression! 

Marta: This is no joking matter. 
After all, these young people had 
no business taking liberties with 
your name. No wonder that Sue 
girl expects you to turn over in 
your grave. 

Grorce: What they did was to help 
their mother. Besides, as Don says, 
I might have slept here and now I 
have. 

Martna (Shaking her head): And you 
were always such a stickler for the 
truth, George. 

Greorce (Testily): I suppose you’re 


referring to that cherry tree business. 
Well, even if I owned up to it, I did 
cut the tree down first, you know. 

MarTua: You children 
will be sorry and confess to their 
mother now that she’s home? 

GeorGE: Poor Don did that as soon 
as his mother came in the door. He’s 
just been hoping a miracle would 
happen today. 

Marrua: Why today? 

GerorcGe: Well, I don’t like to mention 
it, (Looking at her accusingly) but 
it’s my birthday! 


mean these 


Marra: Land o’ Goshen, George, you 


aren’t still expecting me to wish 
you many happy returns. You know 
I do that only once every century! 

GeorGe: True, I’d forgotten. But 
nevertheless, I don’t want anything 
to happen to spoil the ball that is 
being held in my honor. I am look- 
ing forward to dancing the minuet 
again with you, my dear. 

Marrua: You mean you and I[ are 
going to attend the ball? Oh, how 
I wish I had a new frock! 

GeorGE (Gallanily): Just put a red 
rose in your hair, my love—and you 
will be as beautiful to me as ever. 

Marna (Excitedly): Oh, George, I 
can hardly wait. 

GerorGE (Determinedly): All the more 
reason to think of a way to help 
these children out. We mustn’t have 
their mother put a damper on the 
ball before — before the ball even 

ha, ha! 

wasn’t 


gets rolling - 
Marrua: That very funny, 
George. It didn’t sound quite digni- 
fied. Sometimes I fear you’re losing 
all your dignity! 
GrorGE (Chuckling): I hope so. Who- 
ever heard of a dignified ghost? 


Marrna (Sighing): I declare, I think 
you enjoy being a ghost more than 
you did being President! 

GeorGe: I’d enjoy it still more if 
you'd help me figure out some way 
to solve the problem before us. You 
always were a great help to me 
Martha. 

MarrtHa: Not in matters of strategy, 
George. At such times only you can 
see the handwriting on the wall. 

Gerorce: A prophetic expression, my 
dear. It gives me an idea. (Going 
into hall, he returns with a red rose 
which he presents to MARTHA with 
a deep bow.) Go and make yourself 
ready for the ball. I will join you 
shortly. (She exits.) The handwriting 
on the wall — ah! (He then proceeds 
to open the secret panel and enters 
passageway, drawing panel shut be- 
hind him. Enter Don and Sve with 
their mother from the kitchen, the 
young people looking very crestfallen.) 

Moruer: It’s no use, children. We 
cannot continue with this deception. 
I know you meant well but no sound 
business was ever built on lies. The 
sign must come down and we must 
explain to our guests immediately. 

Sur (Falteringly): But Mother, what 
about the ball? It’s almost time 
for it to start. 

Don: Yeah, Mom, how about the 
ball? (Pleadingly) I hired the high 
school orchestra — cheap! 

MorHer (Sadly): I’m afraid there 
won’t be any ball. When this gets 
around we’ll be the laughing stock 
of the town. 

Don (Groaning): I guess I did more 
harm than good. And it’s all my 
fault. Sue was against it from the 
start. 





SvE (Contritely): It was I who thought 
of the costumes. 

Moruer: Never mind, children. We'll 
just have to hold up our heads and 
be honest about it now. I want you 
both to go and change into your 
regular clothes and then we shall 
have to make a clean breast of it to 
our guests. In the meantime, I’ll go 
talk to Della. (MorHer exits through 
kitchen door and Don and SvueE 
through hall. A moment later GEORGE 
WASHINGTON emerges from passage- 
way, sword in hand just as the twins 
sneak into room from hallway. Tap 
points excitedly to open panel and 
tries unsuccessfully to drag BONNIE 
Mae towards it. In exasperation 
GEORGE WASHINGTON gives them a 
seemingly sly push into the passage, 
achieving this effect however without 
hts hands ever quite touching them. 
He then closes the panel with a flip of 
hts sword and strolls jauntily into his 
own chamber as JupGE HENDRICKS 
enters. He is a very pompous, self 
righteous looking gentleman, dressed 
tn dark, dignified apparel. He rings 
the bell on the desk demandingly and 
enters living room. Don and Sur and 
their mother come hurrying in. Don 
has only had time to remove his wig 
and Sus her cap and kerchief.) 

JupGE (Sternly): What is the meaning 
of this, Helen? I am surprised you 
would stoop to such trickery. 

Don (Hastily): It’s my fault, Judge 
Hendricks. Mother had nothing to 
do with it. 

JupGE: Silence, young man. I — (He 
ts interrupted by a loud thud from 
offstage behind secret panel.) My 
word, what was that? 


Moruer (Nervously): Maybe a falling 
brick. The chimney isn’t in very 
good condition, I fear. (Just then 
there is a hollow sounding cry behind 
panel.) 

JupGE (Darkly): If this is any more of 
your nonsense, Donald — 

Don: Don’t look at me, sir. I’m as 
much in the dark as you are. 

Sue: Maybe the h-house is really 
haunted! 

JupGeE: Nonsense, it must be the wind. 
(Muffled voices are suddenly heard 
calling, ‘“Swe — Don!’’) 

Moruer: Why, it’s the twins! Where 
can they be? 

Jupce Henpricks (In amazement): 
The voices seem to come from behind 
the wall! 

Don (Shouting): Tad — Bonnie Mae 
— where are you? 

Tap (Knocking on panel): We’re in 
the secret passage and we can’t get 
out. 

Sue: How did you get in? 

BonniE Mae: We were pushed! 

Sue: Now, that makes a lot of sense. 

JupGe Henpricxs: There must be 
some way of opening that panel from 
this room. A great many of these 
old houses had concealed chambers. 
(Looking all around and running his 
hand up and down the panel) 

Don: That’s what they were looking 
for — a secret room. They probably 
stumbled on it. 

Bonnie Mae: Hurry up and get us out. 
Tad broke his flashlight and it’s 
awfully dark in here. 

Jupee Henpricks: I told you, Helen, 
this was no place to bring up chil- 
dren. Now see what they’ve gotten 
themselves into. (Crossly) And I 








can’t seem to find out how to get this 

confounded panel open. 

Moruer (Forlornly): I guess you’re 
right, Phillip. You’re always right. 
(As Don and Sur glare at the JupGE, 
she bursts out stormily) But oh, why 
couldn’t George Washington really 
have slept here. I think it was most 
inconsiderate of him not to! 

JupGe Henpricks (Testily): You talk 
like a child, Helen. I fear there’s 
nothing for it but to get an axe and 
break down the paneling. (At these 
words, while he is still trying to locate 
the elusive spot, GEORGE WASHING- 
TON glides out of his bedroom looking 
very much annoyed and with one swift 
blow of his sword, knocks out the 
brick controlling the panel, which 
promptly flies open. Tap and BONNIE 
Mag, rush into their mother’s arms 
and WASHINGTON, afler a couple of 
feints with his sword at JupGr HEnN- 
DRICKS, retreats to his bedchamber.) 

Don: Holy smokes—a real secret 
passage! 

Jupce Henpricxs (Smugly): Very 
neatly done if I did do it myself. 
Don (Politely): Yes, but could you do 

it again, sir? 

JupGe Henopricks (Still pleased with 
his unexpected achievement): Once 
was all that was necessary, Donald, 
my boy. Come, let us investigate 
this passageway. I will very likely 
be able to give you children a lesson 
in history. 

Moruer: Don, get the big flashlight 
in the kitchen for the Judge (Don 
exits. ) 

BonniE Mas: We don’t want to go in 

there again. We’ve been twice. It’s 

dark and — and smelly. 
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Jupce Henpricxs (Jn annoyance): 
You mean you children discovered 
the secret of opening the panel? 

Tap: We-ll—not exactly. It just 
seemed to open up all by itself! 

JupGE Henprickxs: Nonsense — stuff 
and nonsense! 

Sue: The house must be haunted. 

Don (Who has returned with the flash- 
light, winking at Sue): Probably by 
George Washington’s ghost! 

JupGE Henpricks: You see, Helen, 
their imaginations are completely 
overwrought. I hope this will be 
a lesson to you. Donald, give me the 
flashlight. Tad, you may lead the 
way. Come children. (They all troop 
through the opening, JupGE HEn- 
DRICKS peering back suspiciously over 
each shoulder, as if fearing he too 
might be pushed from behind. Enter 
GrEorGE and MarTHA WASHINGTON, 
MartTHa with a red rose in her hair.) 

Gerorce: Ah, my dear, you look very 
lovely tonight, just as you did in 
the days of old. 

Marrua: Do I really, George? I can 
hardly wait for the ball to begin. 
(Dreamily) Can’t you just hear the 
fiddlers tuning up? 

Greorce (As band is heard faintly, 
warming up offstage) I believe I can 
and it certainly sounds very strange. 
I thought I heard Don say some- 
thing about the musicians being — 
ah—academy youths, I believe. 
I had expected a Mozart quartet. 

MartTua (Indignanily, as noise in- 
creases in volume): It sounds more 
like the downbeat of Indian war 
drums to me! 

GrorGE: I agree. (Ruefully) We could 
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scarce dance the minuet to that 
fearful din. 


MartHa (Holding her hands to her 
ears): It quite gives me a headache 
just to listen. I declare, I’ll be glad 
to get back to the peace and quiet 
of Mount Vernon. How soon do you 
think we may go? 

GeorGE: It would hardly be polite to 
leave until the ball in my honor is 
over. Come, let us sit down before 
the fire my love, and enjoy the 
charm of this old room while we 
may. (They seat themselves on the 
sofa.) 

MarTna: Tell me, George, just what 
have you been up to? The way you 
pushed those two poor children into 
the passage and closed the panel 
on them was quite disgraceful. Don’t 
think I didn’t see you. 

GrorGE: Simply a part of my strategy, 
Martha. The discovery by the family 
of the secret chamber was necessary 
to the future prosperity of Inde- 
pendence Inn. After all, it was only 
a very little push, hardly more than 
a breath of cold air, you might say. 
(Just then sounds are heard from 
passageway.) 

Marrua: Ssh — George. I think I 
hear someone coming! (They rise 
hastily and back into corner as 
JupGE HENDRICKS comes stamping 
out of the passage, his face like a 
thundercloud. Moruer and children 
follow, obviously triumphant. Don, 
holding small object in his hand, ex- 
amines it closely under the light, sur- 
rounded by Sue and the twins, ex- 
claiming excitedly over his find.) 

Suz: See how it shines! 


BonniE Mar (Wonderingly): Is it real 
gold? 

Tap: ’Course ’tis. Girls ask such silly 
questions. 

Don (Grinning): Good old George, I 
knew he’d come through. 

JupGcE (Testily): Well I suppose you 
all think you’ve proved your point. 

Moruer (Laughing): I don’t believe 
even you can deny that, Phillip. 

JuDGE (Jn great annoyance): I suppose 
not. Of course that button alone, 
(Pointing to object in Don’s hand) 
would never have convinced me, 
even if Don does profess to know 
so much about it. 

Don (Looking the JuDGE straight in the 
eye): I’ve made a very close study 
of the Washington mementoes in our 
museum, sir, and I can assure you 
that an identical button is missing 
from a coat of the General’s on 
display there. 

JupGE: Indeed! I still maintain it could 
be mere coincidence — the button 
might even have been planted there. 
(Glaring at Don) But along with 
the other evidence that we — ah — 
unearthed, I cannot deny that you 
have proved your case. A little 
belatedly, I might add. (Bitingly) 

Moruer: You should be very happy 
for us, Phillip. 

JupGE (Clearing his throat): I should 
have been happier if you had stayed 
in the city where you would have 
been under my — er — protection. 
But if you are still determined to 
go on with this foolhardy adventure 
(In an injured tone) I suppose there 
is nothing more I can say. (Picking 
up his hat) I bid you all good evening. 

Moruer (Coazingly): Oh, do stay for 





the dance, Phillip. It’s being held 
in honor of George Washington, 
you know. 

JupGceE (Stiffly): Then I will leave the 
General in full command. Certainly 
I would never attempt to compete 
with such a brilliant strategist! 
Good evening. (He exits) 

Moruer (Laughing helplessly): Poor, 
old Phillip. It was hard for him 
to accept defeat. 

Don: He’ll be around again or I 
miss my guess. 

MorueEr (Gayly) Well, come on, chil- 
dren, what are we waiting for? On 
with the dance! 

BonniE Maer (Excitedly): You mean 
we may come too, Tad and I? 

Moruer (Hesttantly): Well — just for 
this once you may stay up, I guess. 
Run and get dressed quickly. (They 
scamper off, shouting happily. Rhumba 
music comes tn loudly now and Don 
exits through hall, followed by SuE 
and Moruer, all doing the rhumba 
step. During this time. GrorGE and 
Martnaa have listened to the conversa- 
tion with obvious interest and now 
GeorGeE strides to the middle of the 
stage looking very pleased with him- 
self.) 

GerorceE: Did you hear that, my love? 
That scalywag of a judge has left 
me in full command. He even ad- 
mitted I was a brilliant strategist. 

Marrsa: Everyone knows that, George. 
History has recorded it. (Reprov- 
ingly) I am sure the poor Judge 
meant well. 

GerorGE: His strategy, Martha, left 
much to be desired. (Chuckling) I 
certainly had him cornered down 
there in the secret chamber! 


MartTua (Curiously): Just what did 
they find, George, that so convinced 
the Judge? 

GerorGeE: The handwriting on the wall, 
so to speak, my dear. You remember 
your own prophetic words? 

Martua (In exasperation): Will you 
please stop beating around the bush 
and come to the point? 

GrEorGE (Contritely): Pardon me, my 
dear. I am afraid my dealings with 
the Continental Congress have made 
me but a long-winded speaker. You 
remember my mentioning the desk 
in the secret chamber? 

Martua: Yes, George, I remember. 

GeorGE (Reminiscently): It is very 
like my old one where I did all my 
studying on the family plantation. 
The first time I laid eyes on it, I 
was beset with an irresistible long- 
ing — (He pauses dreamily.) 

MarrTHa (Trying to be patient): An 
irresistible longing to do what, 
George? 

GerorGE (A pologetically): To carve my 
name on the lid with my sword — 
an old military trick, my dear. Your 
own words were what gave me the 
inspiration to return and do just 
that. 

MartTHa (Jndulgently): You're still 
just a boy at heart. Imagine — 
carving your name on a school desk! 

GEORGE: Quite as telltale as hand- 
writing on the wall, you must admit! 
I fear though that the tip of my 
sword was a trifle blunt. The letters 
did not have the nice, fresh, clean- 
cut look that they did in my youth. 
You might almost say that they 
were aged in the wood like old wine 
in a bottle! 
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MarTHA: Um-m, I am beginning to 
understand. Aged in the wood — 
what further proof could anyone 
ask that George Washington had 
once stopped here two hundred years 
ago, more or less? 

GeorGE: Ah, but don’t forget there 
was the button too even if the Judge 
did try and discredit it. A most 
amazing coincidence that there should 
be an identical one missing from 
a uniform of mine in the museum, 
wouldn’t you say, my love? 

Marra: Truly amazing, if I didn’t 
know how many buttons you were 
in the habit of losing. I still can’t 
help feeling a bit sorry for poor 
Judge Hendricks though. I have 
a notion he aspired to the lady’s hand 
and wanted to get her where he 
could keep an eye on her. 

GrorGe: A bad loser. You know, 

Martha, there is something about 


a a 





him that reminds me of that rascally 
landlord. If the Judge had designs 
on the charming widow, I am glad 
he met a just defeat at my hands. 
MarrTua (Coquettishly): You once had 
designs on a charming widow your- 
self George. 
GrEoRGE (Wagging his finger at her): 
Ah, but I was an excellent strategist. 
I never accepted defeat. (Pausing) 
But listen — I do believe I hear the 
strains of a Mozart minuet. (The 
music comes in clearly from offstage 
when he is not speaking.) Those 
musicians must have come to their 
senses at last. (Bowing to MarTHA) 
Will you honor me with this dance, 
my love. You are much too beautiful 
to remain a wall flower tonight! 
(MarrTua curtsies low and they dance 
a few steps of the minuet before the 
curtain falls.) 
THE END 


Part Three 





The Message of the Hearts 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
THE QUEEN oF HEARTS 
THE Kine or Hearts 
sm eon the Queen’s helpers 
THE Roya Heart BRIGADE 
Tue Royat Heart Cowsoys 
LirrLE CowsBoy 
LapIEs IN WAITING 

Serrine: A room in the palace of the 
Hearts. 

At Rise: The Queen, Miss FLUTTER 
and Miss Expert are examining the 
large red hearts hanging all over the 
room. The K1nG sits on a stool down- 
stage right, almost completely hidden 
by a newspaper. 

QuEEN (Dabbing at her eyes with a 
huge white handkerchief trimmed with 
red hearts): Oh, dear! The valentines 
look dreadful. 

Miss Fiutrer: Oh, not dreadful, your 
majesty. But still — they don’t look 
like the valentines we saw last year 
at the Queen of Diamond’s valentine 
party. 

Miss Expert (Looking through her big 
red book): I’m sure I wrote down 
everything that went on at the Queen 
of Diamond’s party. And all I have 
for valentines is that they should 
be red hearts — 

QUEEN (Cutting her off): Then your 
notes are wrong. (She looks at hearts 
again, shakes her head.) These don’t 





look like valentines at all! (She runs 
over to the KinG, pokes at his news- 
paper.) Look at the valentines! 

Kine (Séartled, he rustles newspaper, 
then lowers it cautiously beneath his 
eyes): Valentines? But they look 
lovely, my dear. Just perfect. 

QuEEN (Impatiently): That’s just it. 
They’re not perfect. 

Miss Fuiutrer: No, they’re not per- 
fect at all. 

Kina (Lowers newspaper completely): 
Nonsense. The Queen of Heart’s 
valentines must be perfect. (Scratches 
his head) But yes, now that you 
mention it — those hearts do look 
a little — blank. 

Queen: Blank! That’s it. They should 
have something written on them. 
Miss Expert: Of course. That’s it 

exactly. 

Miss Fiutrer: But what should we 
write on them? 

Miss Expert: Why —er—a mes- 
sage, of course. 

Queen: But what message? 

Miss Expert (Looks through her book): 
I — I don’t know, your majesty. 
Queen (Handkerchief to eyes again): 

You see? You don’t know. 

Miss Futter: She doesn’t know! 

Kina (Gets up, excited): Then there’s 
only one thing to do. I’ll call the 
Royal Heart Brigade. (He claps his 
hands three times, and in march the 
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Royat Heart BriGapsk, singing to 
the tune of “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever.’’) 

So.tprers: Come parade with the 

Royal Heart Brigade. 
When we ride, we’re the pride of 
the kingdom. 
When we march through the arch, 
people cheer, 
For the Royal Heart Brigade is here. 
(They want to continue singing and 
marching, but the Kine falls in line 
with them calling “‘Stop!”’ They stop, 
stand at attention and salute.) 

Kine: Men of the Royal Heart Bri- 
gade — (He stops, cocks his head 
and looks at them. They are still 
saluting.) Men — (He begins again, 
then shakes his head.) How can I talk 
to you when you're standing like 
that? 

Ist Sotprer: If you please, your 
majesty, you must salute us. 

Kina: Oh, very well. (He salutes them 
and they relax.) There, that’s better. 
(He clears his throat.) Now we’re 
ready to begin. 

QuEEN: Oh, no, we’re not. I want my 
Royal Heart Cowboys in on this too. 
(She runs to exit, calls “Yippee ki-oh!”’ 
and in prance the CowBoys, swinging 
lassoes and singing to the tune of the 
“William Tell Overture.” LitTLE 
Cowsoy prances in at the end of the 
line.) 

Cowsoys: We ride, we ride the range 

all day, 
In boots and saddles speed away, 
We never let the cattle stray — 
Heigho! And we’re off! 

QuEEN (Pleased): Now you can begin. 

Kine (Clearing his throat again): Your 
Queen, the most royal Queen of 
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Hearts, is going to give a valentine 
party —the first valentine party 
ever given in the court of Hearts. 

QUEEN (Conjfidentially): I got the idea 
from the Queen of Diamonds. She 
gave a valentine party last year. 

Kina: Yes. Now, for a valentine party, 
we need to have valentines. And so 
the Queen and her helpers have 
made some valentines. (He indicates 
the hearts, and the Souprers and 
Cowsoys look at them and nod.) 

Miss Expert: We made them very 
carefully, according to my notes. 

QueEEN: But there is something missing. 

Kina: Exactly. Valentines must have 
something written on them—a 
message, & poem — something. 

Miss F.iutrer: But we don’t know 
what to write. 

Kina: Soldiers — and Cowboys — we 
want you to find out what should be 
written on the valentines. You must 
search out every corner of the king- 
dom, every city and town, looking 
for the message that will go in the 
Queen’s valentines. 

Queen: I could ask the Queen of 
Diamonds. But I don’t want her to 
know we’re in such a pickle. She 
would never let me forget it. So 
don’t go near the Kingdom of 
Diamonds! 

Kina: And as a reward, I offer — hmm 
— if there were a princess, I could 
offer her hand in marriage. 

lst Cowxzoy: But there isn’t a princess, 
your majesty. There’s only the Jack 
of Hearts. And I don’t reckon I’d 
like him as a reward. 

2np Cowsoy: We don’t need any re- 
ward, your majesty. My men and 
I will gladly lasso every valentine 





message in the kingdom. 

2nD SoupreR: No, we don’t want a 
reward. We’re glad to help. 

LitrLE Cowsoy: I'll ride over every 
hill in the kingdom, asking people. 
3rD Cowsoy (Scornfully): You? You 

don’t even have a horse. 

Litre Cowsoy: But couldn’t I ride 
with one of you? 

4TH Cowsoyr: Not with me. My horse 
can gallop swiftly as the wind, and 
I don’t want you along. 

Ist Cowsoy: No, Little Cowboy, you 
can’t come with me either. 

2np CowBoy: We can find the message 
without you. 

3RD Cowsoy: You stay in the palace 
and polish up the saddles. 

LitTLE Cowsoy: But I want to come 
too! 

3RD So.prerR: Let’s not waste time 
here. We must be off to search the 
kingdom. 

Kina: That’s right. Start out at once, 
and return at sundown to give the 
Queen what you have found. (The 
Sotprers and Cowsoys exit, march- 
ing off together. LrrrLE CowsBoy runs 
after them, trying to keep in step, but 
they pay no attention to him. The 
Kina watches them from the window, 
then goes back to his stool and picks 
up his newspaper. The QUEEN walks 
around the stage looking at the hearts, 
then speaks to Miss EXPERT.) 

QueEEN: I hope they can find something 
we can use. I want this valentine 
party to be the finest ever. 

Miss Expert: Everything else is ready, 
your majesty. The cook has baked 
tarts shaped like hearts, your ladies 
in waiting have practiced their 
dance — 


QuEEN: Do you really think they 
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know it? Perhaps they’d better try 
it again. Miss Flutter, will you bring 
them in? (Miss FLuTrer nods, runs 
out, and returns a moment later bring- 
ing the Lapres in Waritinc. They 
dance while the QUEEN looks on very 
pleased. When they have finished, the 
QUEEN runs to the Kina and pokes 
the newspaper.) Weren’t they lovely? 

Kine (From behind newspaper): Can’t 
I ever finish reading the sports page? 

QUEEN: But the dance — didn’t you 
like the dance? 

Kine (Sighs, puts down newspaper): 
Dance? Oh, yes — it was lovely, of 
course. (He cocks his ear, listens.) 
The horses! I hear the horses! (He 
runs to the window, excited.) The 
troops have come back. (The Lapres 
crowd around the window with the 
Kina, and while they are looking, the 
Sotprers and Cowsoys enter. The 
QUEEN manages to draw the KING 
away from the window. The SOLDIERS 
start to salute the Kina, but he waves 
them away.) Don’t salute. Just tell 
us what you’ve found. 

ist Lavy: Yes, tell us quickly. 

Ist Sotprer (Holding out his hands 
sadly): Nothing, your majesties. 

2np SoLpreR: We marched into every 
town in the kingdom — but no one 
knows what to put on the valentines. 

lst Cowsoy: And we rode up and 
down every hill in the kingdom. We 
stopped everyone we saw. But no 
one knew anything about valentines. 

Kine: I don’t understand it at all! 

2np Lapy: Excuse me, your majesty, 
but you see, the only people in the 
whole kingdom of Hearts who know 
anything about valentines are the 
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people who went to the Queen of 

Diamond’s valentine party last year. 

QuEEN (Weeping into handkerchief): 
We'll have to call off the party. I 
won't ask the Queen of Diamonds! 
(LirrLeE Cowsoy now enters slowly.) 

KinG (Thoughtfully): Perhaps we could 
send some spies into the kingdom 
of Diamonds. 

LirrLe Cowsoy: If you please, your 
majesty, that won’t be necessary. 
I think I have the answer. 

ist SotprER: You? Ho, ho! You stayed 
in the palace. 

lst Cowxsoy: You aren’t big enough 
to hold a rope. How could you find 
out anything? 

3rD Lapy: Little Cowboy may be 
small, but I know he is clever, your 
majesties. 

QUEEN (Kindly): Then let him speak. 

LitrLeE Cowsoy (Coming forward): It 
is true, your majesty, that I didn’t 
ride out with the others. But I went 
to the highest tower in the palace. 
And I took with me my special spy 
glasses. I can see long distances 
with them. 

2nD SoupiER: His spy glasses! Ho, ho. 

Kina: Quiet, or I’ll make all of you 
stand at attention and salute — and 
I won’t salute you back. 

LirrLe Cowsoy: I trained my spy 
glasses on the kingdom of Diamonds. 
And just as I thought, they were 
making valentines too. With my 
presto-jingo magic lens, I could see 
what they were writing on the 
valentines. 

4TH Lapy (Very excited): What were 









they writing? 

LitrLE Cowsoy (Proudly): “Will you 
be my valentine?” 

QuEEN (Very pleased): ‘That’s it! 
“Will you be my valentine?” Oh, 
it’s wonderful. Let’s write it on our 
valentines before we forget it. (She 
and the rest of the LaptiEs pretend to 
take down the hearts and write. The 
Kine goes to LirrLE Cowsoy.) 

Kine: Little Cowboy, you have saved 
the Queen’s party. And you must 
have a reward. What shall it be? 

LivtLE Cowsoy: If it pleases your 
majesty, I would like to have a 
horse of my very own. 

Kina: Then you shall have one — the 
finest white horse in the kingdom. 
LitrLe Cowsoy (Pleased): And I will 

call him “Valentine”. 

QUEEN (Coming forward): There! The 
valentines are all finished. There are 
enough for everybody. (Everyone 
takes a valentine, reversing the hearts 
so that now “Will you be my valen- 
tine?” is written on every heart. They 
form a semi-circle, pairing off, and, 
holding the hearts in front of them 
they sing to the tune of “Did You Ever 
See a Lassie?’’) 

ALL: Will you be my valentine, valen- 
tine, valentine, 

If you’ll be my valentine, happy 
I'll be. 

With red hearts and white hearts 

We'll all sing with light hearts 

And if you’ll be my valentine, happy 
I'll be. 


THE END 








Lincoln’s Buckskin Breeches 


by Marjorie Ann York 


Characters 

ABE LINCOLN 

SARAH, his sister 

CHARLES 

PETER 

THOMAS 

Mary 

ELIZABETH 

Nancy Hanks Lincoun, Abe’s mother 

Tuomas LINCOLN, Abe’s father 

Time: September, 1814. 

Serrine: The interior of the Lincoln 
log cabin at Knob Creek, Kentucky. 

At Rise: The two Lincoln children 
and thetr friends are sitting on the 
floor, the boys whittling, the girls 
playing with rag dolls. 

Ase (Happily): We really get to go to 
school tomorrow! 

Perer: Ah, what’s so great about that, 
Abe! 

Ase (Looking up from whittling): I’ve 
been hankering for schooling for 
a long time. 

Saran (Hugging her doll to her): My 
brother’s going to learn to read and 
write. 

Tuomas: What’s a farmer need book 
learning for? 

Mary: That’s what my Pa says too. 

EvizaBetTu: Just look. Abe, get up a 
minute. (ABE gets up and ELIZABETH 
rises and stands beside him laughing.) 

Look how big Abe is. He’s going to 

look funny going to school in short 

pants. (ABE looks about him uneasily 


as the children all look up and start 
laughing.) 

CHARLES (Gravely): You'll sure look 
queer, Abe. A big fellow like you. 
Perer: Too bad your Pa can’t buy 
you some man clothes now that 
you're like a bean pole, Abe. (ABE 
pulls away from ELIZABETH and sits 
down quickly as the children laugh 

and whisper among themselves.) 

SaraH (Angrily, as she looks at the 
whispering children): Abe doesn’t 
look like a bean pole! And even if 
he wears short pants he’ll still learn 
more than anybody else! 

Mary (Reaching over to pat SARAR’s 
hand): But he will look awfully 
queer, Sarah. 

Saran (Very angry as she rises from 
the floor): He will not and if you’re 
going to say mean things about Abe 
then you can all go home. So there! 

ABE (Rising and going over to put an 
arm around his sister): Now, Sarah, 
there’s no call to get stirred up. 

Saran (Looking up at her brother): 
But Abe, they said... 

Ase: I heard, Sarah. But pay it no 
mind. Reckon 1 will look a little 
queer, but Pa can’t buy grown-up 
clothes, and I want the learning. 

EvIzABETH (Amazed): You mean, Abe 
Lincoln, you don’t care what you 
look like? 

Ase: I didn’t say those very words, 
Elizabeth. 
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EvizaABETH (Nodding her head): You 
did too. I heard you. 

SaRAH (Angry again): Abe did not. 

Peter: He did too. 

SaRAH (Glaring at him): Well, he didn’t 
mean them. 

Ape: Yes, I care about how I look. 
(He sits SaRaAHn down again and goes 
back to his whitiling.) But it doesn’t 
seem that clothes should be the 
most important thing in life. It’s 
what people do that counts, and 
what they are, not what they wear. 

CuHARLEs: Abe is right. But just the 
same, Abe, you’re an awfully big 
boy to be going around in short 
pants. 

ABE (Continues his whittling as he 
talks): Reckon I do look like a bean 
pole, but maybe that won’t matter 
when I learn lots of things. Maybe 
people will like Abe Lincoln for 
what he knows, not how he looks. 

Mary (Smoothing out her doll’s dress, 
then her own): But what about your 
clothes? 

ABE: I guess, Mary, I wouldn’t like 
anyone who only liked me for my 
clothes. 

Cuar.Les: Look, my horse is almost 
done. (He proudly holds up his 
whittling. The children admire it and 
spend a few minutes looking at the 
boys’ whittling.) 

Perer (Handing back ABn’s whittling 
after looking at it): You know, Abe, 
you sure have some mighty queer 
ideas. 

Ase (Thoughtfully): Maybe I do, but 
I reckon there’s other folks who 
maybe think the same. 


Saraw (Proudly): Course Abe thinks 


a lot. That’s ’cause he’s smart. And 
when he gets reading, why I expect 
he’ll be about the smartest man in 
the world. 

Mary: He will not. (She gets up and 
sits on the floor again near Euiz- 
ABETH.) You make me sick, Sarah 
Lincoln! 

Perer: You’d think there was nobody 
in the world like Abe, to hear you 
talk, Sarah. 

Saran (Proudly): Well, there isn’t! 
Someday Abe’s going to be a great 
man. You'll see! 

Tuomas: Abe’s going to be a farmer 
just like the rest of us. 

E.izABerH: And you don’t need think- 
ing and books and writing for that. 

Sarau (Angrily): Abe’s going to be 
a great man, a very great man. He’s 
going to read and write and... 

ABE (Calmly): Now, Sarah, don’t get 
so riled. 

CHARLES (Anziously): You aim to be 
a farmer, don’t you, Abe? 

ABE (Thoughtfully): Maybe . . . maybe. 
I don’t rightly know. 

Mary (Scornfully): Then why do you 
hanker so much after book learning? 

Ase (Thoughtfully): I don’t rightly 
know that either, Mary. (He stops 
whittling and stares into space.) Seems 
like I’ve just got a thirst for books. 
I want to know what the books say 
and what the words mean. And I 
don’t see what’s wrong with a think- 
ing man being a farmer. Maybe the 
books even have something to say 
about plowing. That’d be right 
handy, I think. 


Tuomas: My Pa says you think too EizaBeru (Amazed): You really want 
much now. 
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books enough to go to school in 


shorts? I couldn’t want anything 

if I looked silly. 

ABE (Jn a low voice as he bends over his 
whittling): | want book learning more 
than anything. 

SarRawH (Throwing her doll on the floor 
and rising): You’ve got no call to 
say those things to Abe. (Stamps 
her foot angrily) Now all of you, go 
home. (Her voice rises as the children 
look startled.) Go home, I said! 
(ELIZABETH and PETER rise while the 
rest of the children look startled. They 
look at each other.) 

Mary (Anziously): Do you mean it, 
Sarah? 

SaraH (Coldly): Yes, I do! 

ABE (Rising): Now, Sarah, they’re 
company. They don’t mean any 
harm. 

Saran (Stamping her foot): I don’t 
care! Go home! (The children are 
undecided as NANCY comes on stage. 
She carries an armful of twigs. She 
puts them on the floor and quickly 
looks around.) 

Nancy: Land’s sakes, what’s going on 
here? You sound like a bunch of 
turkeys gobbling. (She stands looking 
at them as she takes off her sunbonnet. 
The children all chorus, “Hello, Mrs. 
Lincoln.’’) 

Saran (Angrily): I want them to 
get out of my house. 

Nancy (Calmly): Now, Sarah, they’re 
company. 

SarauH (Angrily): I don’t care! 

Nancy: Well, it’s near time for supper 
anyway. (Turning to CHARLES) Your 
ma’s wanting you home, Charlie. 

CuaArLEs (Rising): Thanks, Mrs. Lin- 

coln. I’d better go fetch Ma some 

wood for supper. (The rest of the 
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children rise and gather up their 

things.) 

Tuomas: We'd better get home too, 
Elizabeth. 

Nancy (Smiling at them as she busies 
herself with preparing food): Yes, 
you should. Goodbye, children. 

CHILDREN (In chorus): Goodbye, Mrs. 
Lincoln. ’Bye Abe . . . Sarah. 

Ase: ’Bye. See you later. (He looks at 
Saran who turns her back on the 
children.) 

Mary (Taking a step toward Saran): 
’Bye, Sarah. 

SaraH (Coldly): Goodbye. (She picks 
up her doll and goes over to her mother 
as the children go off stage. ABE waves 
to them, then puts his whittling aside 
and goes over to his mother and sister.) 

Nancy (Smiling at them): You'd 
better set the table. Your Pa will 
most likely be real hungry from 
hunting. (The children busy them- 
selves setting the rude table.) Did you 
have a nice time this afternoon? 
(The children nod without speaking. 
She looks at them for a second, then 
shakes her head.) Land’s, you two are 
quiet. (The children do not speak. 
She busies herself with the food. The 
children stand beside the table toying 
with the dishes.) 

Sarau (Whispering): Abe? 

ABE (Whispering): What, Sarah? 

SarAH: You didn’t mind what they 
said, did you, Abe? 

Ase: ’Course I did, Sarah. But Pa 
can’t get me grown-up clothes, and 
I’ve got to get the learning. 

Saraw: But they’ll make fun of you 
in school, won’t they? 

ABE: They will, but I want the books 

enough to stand their teasing. 
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Nancy (Turning and looking anxiously 
at the two): What are you two 
whispering about? 

ABE: We were just talking about this 
afternoon, Ma. 

Nancy: Oh, that’s good. Then you 
did have a nice visit? 

SaRAH (Picks up a dish and slams it 
on the table. She bursts out angrily.): 
We did not! They called Abe a bean 
pole and laughed at him. They 
made fun of his wanting book learn- 
ing and going to school in shorts. 
(Bursts out crying.) And I told 
them to go home. 

Nancy (Hurries over and puts her arms 
around Saran): Abe’s got too much 
common sense to let them bother 
him. And Abe will get grown-up 
clothes. Your Pa and I will see to 
that, so don’t you fret, Sarah. 

ABE (Calmly): But, Ma, we can’t 
afford store clothes. 

Nancy (Quietly): No, we can’t. But 
just the same you'll get grown-up 
clothes for tomorrow. (She smiles and 
playfully slaps SARAH on the arm.) 
Now run out and wash your face 
in the brook before your pa sees 
you crying. (SARAH goes off stage 
still sobbing and Nancy turns to 
ABE.) Are you believing what I 
just said, Abe? 

ABE (Solemnly): If you say so, Ma, I 
reckon I do. (He looks at her for a 
second then takes her hand.) But even 
if I don’t get any man’s clothes, it 
doesn’t matter, Ma, long as I can 
still go to school. 

Nancy (Pats his hand gently for a 

second, then nods her head toward 

the twigs.): You’d better start on 

a new broom. (She smiles at ABE as 








he gets a pole from the corner of the 

room and sits down on the floor to 

make the broom. You’re a good lad, 

Abe ... a fine, thinking lad. (She 

smiles at him, then briskly goes over, 

picks up her sewing and sits in the 
rocking chair before the fireplace. 

They sit quietly engaged in their 

tasks.) 

Tuomas (Coming on stage): Shot an- 
other fine buck, Nancy. Two more 
and we'll have meat aplenty laid 
up for the winter. 

Nancy: That’s fine, Thomas. As long 
as we have enough food and fire- 
wood it won’t be too bad a winter 
after all. 

TxHomas (Looking over at ABE): Abe, 
did you chop more wood today 
like I told you? 

ABE: Yes, Pa. I put it in the shed. 

Tuomas (Looks questioningly at ABE 
and then at his wife.): Abe, what’s 
the matter? You sound unhappy. 

Nancy (Shaking her head warningly at 
her husband as SARAH comes on 
stage again): Nothing’s the matter, 
Thomas. You’d best get ready for 
supper. Abe, come here. (ABE gets 
up and goes over to her. She smiles at 
him as she hands him her sewing.) Go 
up in the loft and put these on. 

ABE (Surprised): For me? What is it? 

Nancy (Smiling): Never you mind. 
You'll see when you put them on. 
Off with you now. 

SaraH (Happily as ABE goes off): 
For Abe? Oh, what is it? Is it a 
present? 

Nancy: Hush now and wait. You'll see. 
Come help me, Sarah. (She gets up 
and she and Sarau put food on the 

table.) 





ABE (Running on stage dressed in long 
breeches): Ma, Ma, they just fit! 
And they’re brand new. 

Nancy: Of course, Abe. They’re for 
school. Now turn around, lad, let’s 
see how they look. 

SaraH (Excitedly): Oh, Abe, you look 
just beautiful! (She dances happily 
around ABE as he turns slowly showing 
off his breeches. He is grinning with 
delight.) 

Tuomas (Proudly): My, my, you look 
like a man, son. (He places both hands 
on ABE’s shoulders.) And tomorrow 
my son goes to school. 

Nancy: Abe, you look real fine! Do 
you like them, son? They’re a 
present from your Pa and me. . 
for school. 

Ase: They’re grand. (Anziously) But 
they must have cost heaps of money. 

Nancy (Shaking her head and smiling 
proudly): No. Your Pa gave me the 
skin from that big buck he shot in 
the spring, and... 

Tuomas (Putting an arm around her 
and smiling): And your Ma made 
them for you. Your Ma’s real good 
with a needle. 
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SaraH: They look as if they came from 
the store. 


Ase: Ma... Pa... what can I say? 


Nancy: Nothing, Abe. Just get plenty 
of learning. 

ABE (Solemnly): I will, Ma. I promise. 

Saran (Happily): Oh, Abe, you'll be 
such a great man in school tomorrow. 

Nancy (Solemnly as she puts an arm 
around Ase): That he will, Sarah, 
and all the rest of the days too. 
Somehow I feel Abe will be a great 
man in everything. 

Tuomas (Nodding his head): Yes, son, 
you look as grown-up as I do. 

Saran (Clapping her hands in glee): 
Just wait till folks see him tomorrow. 
(She dances around Ase.) Oh, I’m so 
happy Abe Lincoln is my brother. 

Nancy (Smiles proudly at the three of 
them and nods her head happily): And 
now let’s eat. A great man has to 
have food in his stomach as well as 
learning in his head. (Scene ends as 
ABE fingers his breeches and the 
family smile proudly at him. They 
then pull out their chairs and sit 
down for supper.) 

THE END 
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Little February 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Mrs. YEAR 
Tue TwELvE Montas, her children 
VALENTINE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Leap YEAR 
HALLOWEEN ° 
FourTH OF JULY 

Sertine: No particular setting requtred. 

At Rise: Mrs. YEAR enters from left, 
followed by her children in chronologi- 
cal sequence, starting with JANUARY. 
They line up across the stage. JAN- 
UARY keeps nudging FEBRUARY, and 
Marcu keeps poking him from the 
other side. 

Mrs. Year: Now children, just a few 
simple instructions. I wish to remind 
you of your duties. Remember, 
April, it is to be a late spring, so be 
sure you have your breezes be some- 
what chilly. August, it’s to be rather 
dry this year, so not too much rain, 
remember. I guess that is about all. 
January and March, let February 
alone! (She gives JANUARY a little 
jerk toward her.) 


JANUARY (Crossly): He’s too little to 


be next to me. He ought to be at the 
end. 

Marcu: Yes, he’s just a baby. He 
shouldn’t be up here in front. 

Mrs. Year: He’s every bit as much 
a month as you are. Now let him 
alone. 


Avucust (Scornfully): He’s got only 
twenty-eight days. That’s practically 
none at all. 

Mrs. YEAR (Threateningly): I said let 
him alone! Now away — all of you! 
Get your days together to be ready 
for the annual events which are 
coming in your months. (The months 
and Mrs. YEAR exit at right except 
FEBRUARY, SEPTEMBER, and Des- 
CEMBER.) 

Fesruary (Crying a little): I can’t help 
it if I’m little! 

SEPTEMBER: Don’t feel badly for that! 
You’re a no-good month anyway, 
with rain and snow and sleet all the 
time. I, for instance, have Labor 
Day, bring back school, and ripen 
the grapes. (Exits haughtily at right.) 

DeceMBER: I have snow and sleet too, 
but at least I also have Christmas. 
You don’t have anything! (Exits at 
right. FEBRUARY weeps loudly. VAL- 
ENTINE enters from left.) 

VALENTINE (Cheerfully): Well, well, if 
my boss isn’t weeping! People — or 
in your case, months — don’t usually 
weep when /’m around. I just 
thought I’d report to you for this 
next Valentine’s Day, and what do 
I find? February weeping! 

Fesruary (Sulkily, wiping his eyes): 
Oh hello, Valentine. You look very 
pretty. Isn’t that a new outfit? 
(VALENTINE nods.) You see, they’ve 
been telling me I’m no good. 


VALENTINE (With indignation): They 
have? Who? 

Fesrvary: The other months. Be- 
cause I’m so short, and because I 
bring rain and sleet. 

VALENTINE (Puffing his chest proudly): 
They must’ve forgotten about me. 
(He pats Fesruary’s shoulder.) No 
month except you has me. 

Fesruary (Brightening): That’s so. 
(HALLOWEEN enters from the right.) 

HALLOWEEN: I heard what you said. 
What month would want you? Why, 
October has me! I’m more exciting 
than you, Valentine. I have all sorts 
of ghosts and witches and scary 
things. 

Fesruary (Looking downcast again): 
Yes, you are exciting. I don’t have 
much for excitement. (WASHINGTON 
and LINCOLN enter from left.) 


WasHiIneTon: Did you say excite- 


ment? You have my 
What about that? 

LincoLn: And mine. 

Fesruary: Well — it’s nice that I do. 
But I think children like Halloween 
better, to be truthful. 

WasHINGTON: I wouldn’t say that. 
After all, they get a holiday for me, 
and for Lincoln too, usually.(FourTH 
oF JuLY enters from left. He struts up 
and down proudly) 

Fourtu or Juty (Snapping his fingers 
at WASHINGTON and LINCOLN): That 
for you! July has me, and I represent 
the birth of the nation. 

Fesruary: Oh, dear, I’m getting so 
confused! All this squabbling about 
holidays and events — 

Fourts oF Juty: Well, the birth of 
the United States is more important 
than the birth of any one, or any 


brithday. 


two, men. Washington and Lincoln 
were both great leaders, but, after 
all, only men. (7'he other months re- 
enter, followed by Mrs. YEaR.) 

Mrs. Year: What’s all the noise? 

Fepruary (Defensively): The months 
all pick on me. Valentine and Wash- 
ington and Lincoln are all mine; that 
ought to mean I’m important! Even 
if I am little. (The other months 
laugh.) 

HALLOWEEN (Capering around VALEN- 
TINE): I’m more exciting than you. 

VALENTINE: But you are only scary. 
I am kind. People do nice things on 
my day, such as giving candy to 
people and, mainly, loving each 
other. But you — you only frighten 
everyone. 

Fesruary: You hear? (Months stop 
smiling and seem to consider.) 

FourtH or Juty (Stepping forward and 
looking scornfully at WASHINGTON 
and then. LINcOoLN): But they (Points 
to them), don’t amount to much com- 
pared to me. I’m greater than people 
or people’s birthdays. 

WASHINGTON (Mildly): You represent 
a great event, it is true. But I am 
the father of my country, and my 
birth is symbolic. There would have 
been no Independence Day without 
men like me. 

Lincotn: Yes, he speaks truthfully, 
Fourth of July. And I don’t mean 
to boast, but look upon me, or my 
birthday, as symbolic also. His and 
my birthdays symbolize greatness 
of spirit which, pardon my saying 
so, made you possible. 

FourtH or Juty (Shrinking back): 
Mm, yes, perhaps. (The months are 
silent, impressed momentarily.) 
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Apri (Derisively again): February still 
is too little! (Laughs) If you had 
two Valentine Days and siz Wash- 
ingtons’ and Lincolns’ birthdays, 
you still are smaller than any other 
month. (FEBRUARY covers his face 
with his hands and sobs.) 

DecEMBER (Roaring): You have only 
twenty-eight days! We all have at 
least thirty. And J have thirty-one. 

Avuaust: I too. You have only twenty- 
eight. (Lear YEAR hops in from left. 

Leap YEAR (Haughtily): I beg your 
pardon. February sometimes has 
twenty-nine. 

May: Who are you? 

Mrs. Year: He is Leap Year. He 
comes every fourth year. 

DeceMBER (Not as boldly as before): 
Twenty-nine days. That is still less 
than the rest of us. 

JUNE: We never have less than thirty. 

Leap YEAR (Blistering them with a 
glare): Thirty days. Thirty-one days. 





No originality. (Fepruary looks 
surprised, then brightens.) So many 
peas in a pod, begging your pardon, 
Mrs. Year. But February, here, has 
me as an extra-special event. How 
many of the rest of you have any- 
thing the equivalent of me? (The 
months look surprised, then im- 
pressed.) 

LincoLtn: Washington’s birthday and 
my birthday — standing for cour- 
age and freedom — 

VALENTINE: And my giving heart — 

Leap YEAR (Leaping about): And me, 
completely novel — 

Fesruary (Exzcitedly, stepping for- 
ward): So I’m not so unimportant, 
nor even 80 little, as you all thought! 

OrHeR Monrus (After a pause to 
think this over): Hooray for Feb- 
ruary! (All join hands and skip in 
a circle shouting “Hooray for Feb- 
ruary.)”’ 


THE END 


Attic Treasure 


by Jean Gould 


Characters 
Top 
Tm 
BILLY 
Mrs. TayLor 
Jimmy, Billy’s friend 

SETTING: The attic of the Taylor home. 

At Rise: Top, Tm and Bity are just 
entering the attic. 

Top: I’m glad you thought of this, 
Tim. There’s no place to play 
that’s as nice as an attic on a rainy 

Saturday. 





Tim: I know; attics are so cozy when 
its raining. 

Bitty: They smell dusty, and full of 
secrets. 

Top (Laughing): Well, I don’t think 
we'll find any secrets here. We've 


explored this attic a hundred times. 

Tim (Who has been looking around, and 
now starts upstage, stopping in front 
of a little trunk resting against the 
rear wall): I don’t know about that! 
Here’s a little old trunk I never saw 
before. 





Top (Coming close to investigate, BILLY 
following): Sa-ay! I never saw it 
before, either. 

Brtxr: Neither did I! 

Top: Gosh, it looks old; wonder where 
it came from? 

Bitty: Maybe it’s a pirate’s chest. 

Tim: Sure, some pirate came in and 
left it here since the last time we 
came up, just like that. 

Bruty: Well, you can’t tell. Maybe 
the trunk was here all the time, only 
we never noticed it before. 

Tra: We couldn’t have missed it, 
silly. 

Top (Who has been searching around, 
pointing to a key hanging on the 
wall above the trunk): Hey, fellas, 
look at this key! I bet it fits the 
trunk! 

Tm: Let’s try it! 

Top (Taking down the key and tnsert- 
tng it in the lock): Perfect . . . the 
lid’s opening! 

Trim and Buty: Oh, boy! (Top throws 
open the lid of the trunk, and the three 
boys bend over the contents.) 

Top: Well, what. . . 

Bry: I smell moth balls. (Top takes 
out tissue paper wrappings, then a 
three-cornered hat, a pair of black 
breeches with buckles and a white 
shirt with long cuffs and a frill tn 
front. Finally he pulls out a faded 
blue coat with gold epaulettes. The 
boys stare at each other.) 

Top (Trying on the hat and coat): This 
looks like a George Washington 
costume. 

Tim: I wonder when Father got it. 

Brxr: I'll ask Mother. (Calling down- 
stairs) Mother, mother! Come see 
what we found. 


Mrs. Taytor (Entering from right 
after a moment): What is it, boys? 
Top: We just found this old George 
Washington costume. When did 

Father get it? 

Mrs. Taytor (Shaking her head, 
smiling): That isn’t a costume, Tod. 
It’s a uniform that belonged to your 
great-great-great grandfather who 
lived in George Washington’s day; 
he was with our first President at 
Valley Forge. (Ad-lib expressions of 
“He was!” “Gee, willikers!”’ etc. from 
the boys. Tim and Bry touch the 
epaulettes curiously, reverently.) 

Bitty: How did it get here all of a 
sudden? 

Mrs. Tayitor: Grandma 
trunk here last week. 


sent the 
I meant to 


show it to you boys when you came 
home from school, but I’ve been so 
busy I forgot about it. You’d better 


take those things off now, Tod. 
Top: O. K. 


Mrs. Tayuor (Helping him remove the 
coat): We must put the clothes back 
right away. They are very valuable 
because they are so old. Father and 
I thought we would give them to the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washing- 
ton, where all kinds of keepsakes in 
American history are stored. (Begins 
putting the things back in the trunk) 

Bitty (Wonderingly): Did our great- 
great-great grandfather really know 
George Washington? 

Mrs. Taytor (Smiling): That’s right, 
Billy. 

Bruty: Did George Washington really 
chop down the cherry tree, and then 
tell his father about it, like the 
story? 





Mrs. Taytor: We don’t know. George 
Washington was a very honest man; 
and the story of the cherry tree is 
probably a legend, or story told to 
show us that he always spoke the 
truth, even when he knew he might 
be punished. (She finishes folding 
up the clothes and places them care- 
fully in the trunk.) Now, boys, you’d 
better find something else to play 
with. I don’t want anything to hap- 
pen to these. (Shuts and locks the 
lid, replacing the key.) They’re our 
treasure! 

Tim: The rain’s almost stopped any- 
how. Let’s see if we can get the 
team together for a little practice, 
Tod. 

Top: Good idea. 

Buy: I’m going 


to find Jimmy. 


Maybe he’ll come back here. 
Mrs. Taytor: We'll all go down to- 


gether. (All exit right. A minute or 
two later BrLLy enters with Jimmy.) 

Brtty: I bet you can’t guess what 
we’ve got in our attic, Jimmy. 

Jimmy: What is it? What have you 
got up here? 

Bruty (Impressively): An old, old 
uniform my great-great-great grand- 
father wore when he was with 
George Washington at Valley Forge. 

Jummy (Skeptically): Aw. . . ! 

Brity: Honest. He really was there; 
Mother told us Grandma sent the 
trunk with the uniform last week. 

Jimmy: Let’s see the uniform! 

Bitty (Excited): Sure, I'll show it to 
you! Come on. (He runs to the trunk 
at rear, takes down the key and opens 
the trunk, pulling the untform out 
quickly.) There! What did I tell 
you? 
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Jimmy (Impressed, examining the coat) : 
That’s neat, all right. Look at the 
brass buttons! Look at the shoul- 
ders! Try it on, Billy. 

Bitty (Forgetting what his mother has 
said): O.K. You try on the hat. 
(They put on the things; the coat falls 
nearly to Bituy’s ankles.) 

Jimmy: Let’s pretend we’re at Valley 
Forge! We’re cold and hungry. 

Bruuy: Yes, let’s! (Wrapping his arms 
around his chest, clapping his hands 
against his shoulders) Brrr! 
freezing to death! 
more firewood. 

Jrumy: If we only had more food! I’m 
starving to death. All the men are! 

Briuy: I will go out and try to find 
some food! (He starts to run, but 
trips and falls.) Oop! (He sits up, 
rubbing his knee, notices that one of 
the coat-tails has torn.) Oh... I 
ripped the coat! (Suddenly remem- 
bering, putting his hand over his 
mouth) Oh-oh, I just remembered! 

Jmmmy: What? 

Bri.ty: Mother said we shouldn’t play 
with the clothes. They’re valuable. 
She was so careful putting them 
away. Ohh! What’ll we do? 

Jmummy (Examining the tear): Let’s see. 
(Hopefully) It’s only a little teeny 
tear. Maybe it will never be 
noticed. (They put the things away 
very carefully, lock the trunk and hang 
up the key. 

Briuy: I don’t feel like playing in the 
attic any more, do you? 

Jmuumy: No... I think I’d better go 
home. 

Briiy: Let’s go outside. (They exit. 
Shortly after Mrs. TaYLor enters.) 

Mrs. Tartor: Guess I might as well 


I’m 
If we only had 








get those things off to the Smith- 
sonian Institute right away. Then 
nothing can happen to them. (Takes 
down the key, opens the trunk, lifts 
oul the uniform and notices the ripped 
coat-tail.) Why-y! I didn’t see this 
before. (Goes to exit right and calls) 

Tod! Tim! Billy! 

Top (Offstage): What is it, Mother? 

Mrs. TayLor: Come up to the attic a 
moment, please. All of you. (After 
a moment, the boys enter, BILLY 
slowly following his older brothers.) 

Top: Gee, Mom, the team is down- 
stairs. 

Mrs. Taytor: Well, they’ll have to 
wait. (Holding up the coat-tatl): Just 
look at this! (Top and Tim bend over 
it, Bruty hangs back.) I may have 
caught it on the trunk lid when I 
put the coat away, but I don’t re- 
member anything like that happen- 
ing. 

Top: I don’t either. 

Mrs. Tayitor: Do any of you know 
anything about it? 

Top and Tim (Shaking their heads): 
No, Mother. (BrLty is silent.) 

Mrs. Taytor (Turning to him): Billy? 


ae al 


Bruty (Starts to shake his head, to, 
but hestiates, then steps in front of 
Top and Tim): I tore the coat, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Taytor (Amazed): You did? 
But how, Billy? 

Bruty (Blurting it out): Jimmy and I 


were playing “Valley Forge’ — I 
forgot what you told us. I tripped 
. over the curtain rod .. . and 


. . « (He stops, watching his mother’s 
face.) 

Mrs. Tay.or (T'houghtfully) : I’m sorry 
youand Jimmy were so careless, Billy. 
But I'd be a lot sorrier if you hadn’t 
told me how this happened. 

Bitty (Surprised): Gee, you're not 
angry? 

Mrs. Taytor (Smiling): Now go back 
and play while I see if I can mend it! 
(Top and Tm exit. Briiuy, about to 
follow, smiles at Mrs. TayY.or.) 

Bitty: Thanks, Mother. I guess 
George Washington had the right 
idea. I’d feel pretty bad if I hadn’t 
told the truth about that coat! 

Mrs. Tayuor (Returning his smile): 
So would I! 

THE END 
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Part Four 


Repeat Performance 





Say It With Flowers 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mrs. FarrRcHILD 
Scorry FarrRcHILp 
Kirry FarrcHILp 
JUNIOR FAIRCHILD 
Buzz JONES 
MOLLY 
Hoppy 
WayYNE CRAWFORD 
MESSENGER 

Serrina: The living room of the Fatr- 
CHILD home. 

BerorE Rise: A MESSENGER enters. 
He carries a florist’s box under his arm 
and is apparently looking for a house 
number. In pantomime he refers to 
the number on the box, looks at the 
imaginary numbers on the curtain and 
finally halts at the curtain opening. 
After pretending to ring the doorbell, 
he waits until the curtain opens 
slightly, an arm reaches out and with a 
polite bow he delivers his package. 
Exit whistling softly to himself. Pause. 

At Rise: Junior and his friend Buzz 
JONES are just entering. 

Buzz: I ask you, is that any way to 
treat a pal? 

Juntor: Aw, gee whiz, Buzz! Can’t you 
see it’s not my fault? I want to go 
to the old dance as bad as you do. 
I can’t help it if Carriebelle won’t go. 

Buzz: What made her change her 
mind? She was going yesterday, 
wasn’t she? 


Juntor: Sure she was going. We were 
all set. Now this morning she writes 
me this note and says the deal’s off. 
I don’t know what’s got into her. 

Buzz: Well, I know one thing. . . I’m 
not going to that Valentine Dance 
by myself. 

Junior: Stop talking about going by 
yourself. Susie will be with you, 
won’t she? 

Buzz: I mean I’m not going without 
you. It was your idea in the first 
place. You'll just have to dig up 
another date. 

Junior: I don’t want another date. If 
I can’t take Carriebelle, I’m not 
going and that’s that. 

Buzz: Then I’m gonna call up Susie and 
tell her I can’t go either. 

Junior: What excuse will you give? 

Buzz: I don’t know yet, but I’ll think 
of something. 

Junior: Sounds like a rotten trick to 
me. Susie will be disappointed. 
Look, Buzz, you don’t need me at 
the dance. After you get there and 
start circulating, everything will be 
O.K. Sit down here and cool your- 
self off. I’ll see if I can’t find us a 
coke in the icebox. (Ezit Junior. 
Buzz walks around the room, scuffing 
at the rugs and showing by his rest- 
lessness that he is undergoing mental 
strain.) 

Buzz: Of all the luck! Me, a confirmed 





woman-hater, talked into going to 
this old brawl and then he walks out 
on me. It’s enough to give a guy a 
good dose of tropical fever. 

Junior (Re-entering with flower box): 
You should talk about bad luck, 
Buzz. Look at this. Here are the 
flowers Mother ordered for tonight. 
Aren’t they beauties? 

Buzz (Looking at flowers dismally): 
Gee! Gardenias. They’re neat. Say, 

. why don’t you call her up and 
tell her you can’t let the flowers go 
to waste. Goon. All women like 
flowers. Maybe that'll melt her. 

Junior: I’m not going to coax her. If 
she doesn’t want to go to the dance 
with me, let her go jump in the lake. 

Buzz: But, gee whiz, man. You don’t 
want to throw your money away 
like that. Go on, call her up. 

Junior: Oh, all right. I’ll call her, but 
it won’t do any good. 

Buzz: That’s swell. I'll look up the 
number. 

Junior: Don’t bother. I could dial 
that number in my sleep. (Dials num- 
ber) 3-7-5-8-3— Hello. Is Carriebelle 
there? (Jo Buzz) This ought to be 
good! Hello, Carriebelle.... This 
is your big moment. Sure. . . . Sure 
it’s me. Listen, Babe . . . are you 
sure you haven’t changed your mind 
about the hop tonight? I just 
thought I’d call you up and warn 
you you’re missing out on a beauti- 
ful spray of gardenias.... Yeah... 
gardenias. . . . That’s what I said. 
Of course, I’m not kidding. No... 
Mother ordered them and they’re 
here now. Of course not .. . I didn’t 
want to take a chance on having 
them delivered. Thought it would 


be safer to bring them myself. Well 
... for crying out loud! Is that why 
you were calling it off? Well, you 
make me sick... . You might have 
known I’d crash through with a 
corsage....No...no... I’mnot 
mad...O.K....O.K.... We'll be 
seeing you about eight. All right. ... 
No. ... Nope... save it for tonight. 
All right . . . ’bye. 

Buzz: Jeepers. . . . That’s what I call 
fancy fixin’. 

Junior: Can you beat it? Just because 
all the other girls got their flowers 
this morning she got sore because 
she thought I hadn’t sent her any. 
Aren’t girls the limit? 

Buzz: I’ll say! Well... now that’s all 
settled I feel better. 

Junior: I'll have to put this right back 
in the ice box. Gardenias are awful 
touchy. They’re like girls. You have 
to know how to handle ’em. 

Buzz: There’s a card in the box. 

Junior: Gee, Mom thinks of every- 
thing. (Pulls out card.) Look... 
“To my Valentine.” 

Buzz: That’s not your writing. 

Junior: Of course not, dope, the florist 
writes the card. You just tell him 
what to say. 

Buzz: Well .. . I have to beat it. I'll 
stop for you and then we'll pick up 
the girls together. 

Junior: Right. Come on, let’s go out 
the kitchen door. I have to go down 
to the cleaner’s for my suit. We'll 
stuff this in the ice box on the way 
out. (Starting to exit) Whoever 
said . . . Say tt with flowers sure said 
a mouthful. (As the boys ezit, 
Scorry comes in the opposite door. 
With her is her current admirer, 





Wayne Crawrorp. They are quar- 
reling.) 

Scorry: I don’t care what you say, 
Wayne Crawford, I’m not going to 
that dance. You only asked me at 
the last minute anyhow. 

Wayne: What do you call the last 
minute? I’ve been asking you every 
day for the last two weeks. 

Scorry: And in between times, you’ve 
been asking Myra Thompson. 

Wayne: Myra Thompson! What ever 
gave you that idea? 

Scorry: Lots of things gave me that 
idea. The way you’re always bor- 
rowing her algebra papers for one 
thing. 

Wayne: Ye gods! Can’t I borrow a 
girl’s algebra papers! What does 
that have to do with a dance? 

Scorry: Well, just the same. . 
not going . . . and that’s final. 

Wayne: O.K., O.K. If that’s the way 
you feel about it, I’m glad you’re 
not going. We'd probably have a 
rotten time, anyway. 

Scotty: A rotten time! So that’s how 
you feel about going to dances with 
me. Well, just put this in your pipe 
and smoke it, Wayne Crawford, 
you’ll never have any more rotten 
times with me. I’m through. 

Wayne: Oh, Scotty, be reasonable. I 
never said anything about having a 
rotten time with you. We always 
had wonderful times. 

Scorry: Sure, sure .. . that’s what I 
thought too up until now. You can 
just go and take Myra Thompson 
and I hope she tramps all over your 
feet up to the knees. 

Wayne: O.K. Thanks for the sug- 
gestion. Maybe I will . . . and in the 
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meantime, if you change your mind 
. my telephone number is in the 
book. Goodbye. 

Scorry: Goodbye. (As soon as WAYNE 
exits she bursts into tears.) Oh dear 
... 0b dear! Why did I have to act 
so mean and hateful! And I wanted 
to go to this dance more than any 
other. Oh, well. . . I’ll just have to 
tell Hoppy not to bother pressing 
my dress. Hoppy .. . (No answer. 
Calls again) Hoppy .. . Oh, dear, I 
suppose she’s out for the afternoon. 
Now I suppose I’ll have to get sup- 
per. (Ezits to kitchen still calling 
“Hoppy.” In just a minute she re- 
enters, all smiles. She is carrying the 
florist’s box.) Oh, they’re gorgeous! 
Perfectly gorgeous! And to think I 
talked to him like that when all the 
time he had ordered these beautiful 
flowers. Bless his old heart! I’m 
going to call him right up. (At 
phone) 5-7-8-6. Hello, Mrs. Craw- 
ford? Has Wayne come in yet? 
Well, the minute he comes, would 
you ask him to call me? Oh, yes... 
I almost forgot. This is Scotty .. . 
Scotty Fairchild. All right, thanks. 
And Mrs. Crawford, tell him the 
flowers came and they’re simply 
super. Yes, thanks again. Goodbye. 
(Hugging the flowers as she starts to 
exit.) And you, you great big 
luscious, beautiful beauties, you’re 
going right back in the refrigerator 
until tonight. (Exits. Immediately 
after her exit there is a ring at the 
doorbell and she re-enters.) Oh, that 
doorbell! I hope it’s nobody for me 
this time. I’ll have to step on the 
gas if I am to press my dress and be 
ready by eight. (Ezit tn opposite 





direction. Offstage) Yes, yes. Fair- 
childs live here. No, Mrs. Fairchild 
isn’t in just now, but I’ll sign for it. 
(She re-enters with telegram) A wire 
for mother. That must be from Dad. 
I’ll stick it right here by the phone 
where she’ll be sure to see it. And 
now, to make myself beautiful. 
(Exits. After a brief pause, Kirry 
enters with MOLLY, her girl friend.) 

Kirry: Just flop down any place, 
Molly, while I take a quick look in 
the refrigerator. If they’re not here, 
we’re sunk. 

Motty: Well, they better be here be- 
cause if they’re not, it’s too late to 
order any more. After all, you were 
chairman of the flower committee. 

Kirry: I did my part all right. I or- 
dered them in plenty of time. (Ezit) 
But let’s not get in an uproar till I 
look. (Re-enters with flower boz.) 


Thank heaven! Here they are. 


Mo tty: Let’s have a look. 
they’re what we ordered. 
Kirry: What do you mean . .. what we 
ordered? I thought you just said I 

was the chairman. 

Mo tty: Oh, don’t quibble. Let’s look. 
(Opening box and giving gasps of 
admiration) Oh, they’re marvelous. 

Krrry: Aren’t they perfect? Oh, she’ll 
love them. I’ve heard her say 
thousands of times that gardenias 
are her favorite flower. 

Mo ty: Well, our class really is lucky 
to have Miss Wilson for our advisor. 
She’s the prettiest one on the faculty. 

Kirty: Yeah . . . I’d sure hate to waste 
gardenias on some of those old do- 
does. Now Miss Wilson is something 
else again. 

Motty: Don’t let them get in a draft. 


I hope 
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Gardenias are very delicate. 

Kirry: You sound as if they’d catch 
pneumonia. 

Mo tty: Well, no kidding, I read some- 
where you have to keep them out of 
drafts. 

Kirry: Then why put them in a re- 
frigerator where they’re likely to 
freeze to death? 

Mouty: Refrigerator cold isn’t the 
same as a draft. Put the lid back on 
and put them back. 

Kitty: All right, but be careful. I 
must wrap the waxed paper around 
them. 

Motty: Oh, look! There’s a card. 

Kirtry: “To My Valentine!” 

Mot ty: That’s cute. I hope she doesn’t 
think it’s too fresh. 

Kirry: Oh, not Miss Wilson. 
broad-minded. 

Motty: I'll say. Well, I have to scram. 
over home and come back about 
seven. We’ll have to go early to help 
with the decorations. 

Kirry: Wait a sec till I put these back 
in the refrigerator. (Ezits and re- 
enters.) There! They’ll be nice and 
fresh for tonight. I hope she wears 
her black velvet. Gardenias look 
wonderful on black velvet. 

Motty: I'll say. Well, I must scram. 
See you tonight and don’t forget to 
bring the flowers. 

Kirry: I'd like to see myself forget the 
flowers. They’ll be the high spot of 
the party. So long. (As MOLLY 
exits, Mrs. FAIRcHILD enters.) 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Oh, hello, Molly. 

Motty: Hello, Mrs. Fairchild. Kitty 
and I have just been polishing off the 
last-minute details for our class Val- 
entine Party. 


She’s 





Mrs. Farrcuiip: We've heard nothing 
else at our house for a week but that 
party. I hope it goes off smoothly. 

Mo tty: Oh, it will. Gogdbye. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Goodbye, dear. (Exit 
Moutity. To Kirry) Is everything 
under control in your department? 

Kirry: I guess so. We’re going up to 
school early so we can put the finish- 
ing touches on the decorations. 

Mrs. Farrcuttp: Then you’d better 
fly. I must speak to Hoppy about 
supper. 

Kirry: If you can find her, you’re a 
better detective than I am. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Isn’t she in the 
kitchen? 

Kitty: Not unless she’s in the oven. I 
haven’t seen her at all. Well, I’ll go 
take my bath before the rest of the 
tribe starts hammering at the door. 
Even now it sounds as if Scotty beat 


me to it. (Exits yelling “Gangway . . . 


here I come. . . . Clear the decks!’’) 
Mrs. Farrcui.p: Never a dull moment 
in this house. Well, I might as well 
go see what’s in the refrigerator for 
supper. (Exits and re-appears with 
the now-familiar flower box.) Gar- 
denias — Somebody in this house is 
pretty lucky. I suppose they’re for 
Scotty. She’s the belle of the ball 
these days. I wonder if she’s seen 
them. (Starts to set the box on tele- 
phone table and sees telegram) Oh... 
oh... here’s a little something for 
Mrs. Fairchild. I hope it’s from my 
Valentine in Washington. (Opens it.) 
And that’s just who sent it... . The 
old darling! (Reading) “Hope the 
flowers reach you in time for Valen- 
tine’s. Love to all. Dad.” Well, 
that explains the mystery. . . . If he 


isn’t an old sweetheart! He’s sent 
me gardenias every year on Valen- 
tine’s Day. I should have known 
they were from him. Well, I’ll just 
put them away and wear them at 
dinner tonight to surprise the chil- 
dren. (Starts to exit as JUNIOR enters. 
He carries a cleaning bag containing 
a suit.) 

Junior: Hya, Moms. I see you got the 
flowers. 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: Oh, so you found 
them first. How do you like them? 

Junior: They’re keen. 

Mrs. FarrcuHixp: I’m just putting them 
back in the icebox. (Fzit.) 

Junior (Calling): They sure saved my 
neck . . . those posies. When’s sup- 
per ready? 

Mrs. Farrcuiip (Re-entering): What 
did you say, dear? 

Junior: I said, when’s supper ready? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: That’s a hard ques- 
tion to answer. Hoppy doesn’t seem 
to be in evidence. I’ll have to rustle 
a few things together. 

Junior: Want me to help? Buzz and 
I have to get an early start. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Oh, no. You don’t 
need to help. Just take your suit up- 
stairs. You’ll have time to dress be- 
fore supper if you like. Hoppy will 
probably be along any minute. I 
have an idea she went to the store. 

Hoppy (Entering on Mrs. Farrcui.p’s 
last line): That’s just where I’ve 
been, Mrs. Fairchild. The minute I 
saw those gorgeous flowers, I said to 
myself ... Hoppy, you march your- 
self down street and buy this family 
a valentine. And here it is, the big- 
gest box of candy I could find . . . for 
you and the whole gang. 





Mrs. Farrcniup (Accepting big heart 
box of candy): Why Hoppy! What a 
surprise! 

Junior: Gee, Hoppy. That’s swell. 

Mrs. Farrcuiip: But what flowers are 
you talking about. 

Hoppy: The flowers you sent me for my 
valentine. (Wiping eyes with handker- 
chief) I was downright touched .. . 
and that sweet card... “To My 
Valentine.” I bet Miss Scotty fixed 
that up. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: But, Hoppy, oh, my 
goodness, this is embarrassing. You 
see, those flowers weren’t for you... 

Junior: Gosh, no! They’re for me. 

Mrs. Farrcaitp: For you? What in 
the world makes you think they’re 
for you? 

Junior: Well, didn’t you order a cor- 
sage for me to give Carriebelle? 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: Yes, but . . . (Phone) 

Junior: I'll get it . . . Fairchild resi- 
dence... Yeah... she’s here. (Yell- 
ing) Scotty ... phone. 

Scorry (Off stage): Coming! 

Hoppy: This is beginning to sound like 
a merry mix-up. 

Mrs. Farrcuixp: It certainly is. 

You see .. . I happen to know that 
the flowers are for me. . . . That card 
proves it. (Scorry enters.) 

Scorry: Oh I hope that’s Wayne... . 
(At phone) Hello, hello, Wayne. Oh, 
I’m so glad you called. Oh, Wayne, I 
can’t tell you how sorry I am about 
this afternoon, but those flowers 
fixed everything. Did I get them? 
Of course, I got them .. . and I love 
them. Certainly, I’m going to the 
dance. That is, if you still want me 
... All right... . Well, I can’t talk 
right now . . . I’ll tell you when I see 


you. O.K. I'll be ready at eight. 
Goodbye. (Hangs up) Oh, Mother, 
Wayne and I had the most awful 
fight and then I found these flowers 
in the refrigerator. (Stares at flowers 
and then at Junior.) How did they 
get out here? Junior Fairchild, 
what’s the idea of meddling with my 
flowers? You put these right back. 

Juntor: What the heck? Your flowers? 
They’re my flowers. 

Scorry: They are not. They’re mine. 
Wayne sent them to me. See.. 
gardenias ...and there’s the card... 
“To My Valentine.” You don’t sup- 
pose anyone would send you flowers 
with a card like that, do you? 

Junior: No, but they’re not for me. 

Scorrr: That’s what I’m telling you, 
they’re for me. 

Junior: They’re not! They’re for 
Carriebelle. Mom bought them. 
Didn’t you, Moms? 

Mrs. Farrcnuitp: I’ve been trying to 
tell all of you, they’re for me. Here 
is a telegram from Dad. He sent 
them to me. He’s sent me gardenias 
on Valentine’s Day every year since 
we were engaged. 

Scorry: Really, this is too silly for 
words! I just talked to Wayne this 
very minute ...and he said... 

Junior: Did he say they were for you? 
Did he say he sent them? 

Scorry: Well, no. . . not exactly but I 
know he did. I’m positive. 

Hoppy: This is too much for me. And 
there’s no name on the box, that’s 
why I was so sure they were for me. 

Kirry (Entering in a bathrobe): I just 
thought I’d better run down and see 
if I remembered to put the lid on 
those flowers. . . . Well, for mercy’s 





sake. How did they get in here? 

Junior: I suppose you think these are 
your flowers? 

Kirry: And whose do you suppose they 
are? Of course, they’re mine. 

Juntor: Ye gods! Who'd be sending 
you flowers? 

Kitty: Myself. I ordered them for 
Miss Wilson. I’m chairman of the 
flower committee . . . and I chose 
them myself. Don’t you think 
they’re beautiful, Moms? 

Mrs. Farrcuixp: They’re lovely, Kitty, 
but they’re not for you. 

Kitrry: Not for me. ... Oh, I see... 
you mean... they’re not for me be- 
cause they’re for Miss Wilson. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: They’re not for Miss 
Wilson either, Kitty. They’re for 
me. I just had a wire from your 


father saying he had sent me flowers 
for Valentine’s Day. 


Kirry: Holy smokes! Then where are 
my flowers? 

Junior: And mine? 

Scorry: And mine? 

Mrs. Farrcuiip: Well, I can explain 
where Junior’s are. I had them sent 
directly to Carriebelle. (Doorbell) 

Junior: I’ll go. 

Krrry: Oh dear. I’ll never get on any 
committees again if this is a sample 
of my luck. 

Junior (At door): Yes, this is 29 Elm 
Street. Yes, we have some gardenias. 
Well, for the love of mike, come in. 
(Enters with dazed-looking MESSEN- 
GER Boy.) This guy says he de- 
livered a box of gardenias here by 
mistake. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: By mistake! You 
mean these flowers aren’t for me. 

MessEnGER Boy: No, lady, they’re for 
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39 Elm Street. I’m kinda near- 
sighted and I made a mistake. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: And what a mistake! 

Scorry: Here, take them and be sure 
you deliver them to the right place 
next time. 

Kirry: And take the card with them. 

Horry: Somebody else will be getting 
a valentine. 

MeEssENGER: I’m awful sorry but that’s 
how things are in the flower business. 
Thanks a lot. I see they’re still fresh. 
Gee, I’m glad you didn’t take ’em 
out of the box. This might have 
cost me my job. 

Mrs. FarrcuiLp: Well, go along, son, 
and look where you’re going next 
time. 

MessENGER (Exits): Thanks, lady, I 
will. Happy Valentine’s Day. 

Junior: Aw, say it with flowers. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp (Laughing): Well, 
that’s a good one on me. I guess 
Dad’s flowers have been held up 
somewhere but this wire is good 
enough for me. 

Junior: Well, anyhow, if you had mine 
sent to Carriebelle, the country’s 
saved. When they arrive, she’ll think 
she’s getting two bunches. 

Hoppy: Well, I might as well get sup- 
per. 

Mrs. Farrcaitp: And if you look on 
your bureau, Hoppy, you'll find a 
valentine that’s really for you. 

Scorry: I wonder if Wayne sent me 
flowers after all. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: There’s still the six 
o’clock delivery, you know. 

Kirry: And what about me? 

Mrs. Farrcurip: Cross your fingers, 
Kitty, and keep your mind on that 
six o’clock delivery. (Doorbell) 





Krrry and Scorry (In a rush): That’s 
forme.. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: I hope it’s for both of 
you and I hope it’s gardenias. 

OrrstaGE Voice: Fowers for 
child — 29 Elm Street 
boxes . 


Fair- 
. . Three 


Mrs. Farrcnitp: Dear me... . that 
must be forme... (Runs off) 

Junior: Ye gods! Aren’t women 
funny! Don’t take any wooden 


gardenias, girls... (Quick curtain) 


THE END 





Part Five 


Production Notes 





Tue Best Pouicy 

Characters: 5 male; 2 female; any number of 
additional boys and girls. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Jerry wears a white apron and 
jacket and white cap commonly worn by 
soda-jerks. The other young people wear 
everyday school clothes — sweaters and 
skirts for the girls, slacks and sport shirts 
and jackets or sweaters for the boys. Eddie 
wears a business suit, and Iris an attractive 
suit or dress. The policeman wears a uni- 
form, and Sandy and Benny wear regular 
business suits. In scene 2 Sally wears a 
coat over a waitress uniform. 

Properties: Glasses, straws, soda, ice cream, 
dishes for sundaes, business card for Eddie, 
camera, tripod, etc., notebook and pencil, 
battery radio, package containing bottle 
with label prominently marked, “Blonde 
Bleach,” poster paints and brush. 

Serrina: Sandy’s soda fountain. There is a 
soda bar with stools, center stage. Several 
tables with chairs are grouped right and 
left. Ice cream and soft drink posters are 
prominently displayed. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue GLORY AND THE DREAM 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Dress of the first half of the 19th 
century. 

Properties: Glass of water, handkerchief for 
Rutledge, large bottle of yellow liquid for 
Granny. 

Setting: The living room of a farmhouse. At 
right in the upstage wall is a window; 
another window is at left. A sofa is down- 
stage center. There are other chairs down- 
stage right and left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Frevp or Honor 
Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: All the characters wear typical 
costumes of the period; Jean’s costume may 
be more elaborate. 


Properties: Newspaper for Martha, handker- 
chief for Jean. 

Setting: A tastefully furnished room of the 
period. On the upstage wall, near the cen- 
ter, are two windows. At center is a sofa. 
Near the sofa are two chairs, one on each 
side. There is a door at left. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Visitor TO GETTYSBURG 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear clothes 
of the Civil War period. When Lincoln 
enters in Scene 1, he wears the traditional 
stove-pipe hat and coat. In Scene 2 he has 
a shawl draped over his shoulders, and 
slippers on his feet. In Scene 2, Mr. and 


Mrs. Holmes wear dressing gowns. 
Properties: Scene 1: Dust cloth, paper for 
Scene 2: Valise, piece of paper, 


Lincoln. 
pencil. 

Setting: The Holmes living room is attractive 
and comfortably furnished. At center on 
the upstage wall is a door which opens onto 
the veranda. There are windows on either 
side of this door. At center is a table; a 
large family Bible and an oil lamp are on 
the table. At either side of the table are 
comfortable chairs. At right is a door lead- 
ing to the kitchen. In the right wall, down- 
stage, is a fireplace, and before the fireplace 
is a sofa. At left is a door leading to the 
upstairs rooms. Downstage left is a com- 
fortable easy chair. 

Lighting: Scene 1: The lighting should be dim 
until Mr. Holmes lights the oil lamp, when 
the whole stage becomes fully lighted. 
Scene 2: The stage should be in semi- 
darkness, perhaps lighted only by a light 
from the fireplace, until Johnny turns on 
the lamp. When Lincoln turns off the 
lamp at the end of the play, the stage be- 
comes dim again. 


Ase’s WINKIN’ Eye 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear plain 
working clothes of the period. Mrs. Lincoln 
and the girls wear long skirts. The boys and 
Mr. Lincoln can wear overalls and work 
shirts. 

Properties: Jacket, knives, vegetables, corn 
bread, honey, eggs, iron skillet, bowl, 
spoon, water pail, cans containing “short- 
ening” and “sugar,” stone. 

Setting: The interior of the Lincoln cabin. 
There is one door and one window. The 
cabin is simply furnished, but clean and 
neat. Cooking is done at a rude fireplace, 
upstage center. Pots and pans hang near 
the fireplace. A four-poster bed stands in 
one corner, a home-made bed cleated to the 
wall in another corner. There are several 
chairs and benches, a table, and a cupboard 
in the room. A rag rug is on the floor. A 
a? at one end of the room leads to the 
oft. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





VALENTINE STARDUST 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female; plus Sugar Bun 
and Cream Puff, who may be either male or 
female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Albert Clack is dressed in a cook’s 
apron and tall white hat. Rowena Clack 
wears an apron. Sugar Bun, Pie Crust and 
Cream Puff wear large cardboard cutouts 
front and back, painted to represent what 
they are and attached with strings at the 
shoulders. The rest of the characters wear 
everyday clothing. 

Properties: Rolling pin, dough, pastry cutter, 
large gold key, heart-shaped pan, large 
shaker labeled “Stardust,” small burnt 
cake, iced cake decorated with lemon slices, 
umbrella for Mrs. Nibble, cake iced with 

wdered sugar and containing the gold 
aay key to the city for Miss Prim. 


Setting: The Sugar and Spice Shop. Upstage 
right is a door to the outside; on the door 
are some bells which jingle when the door 
opens. Another door at upstage left leads 
to the kitchen. The shelves on the upstage 
wall and the counter, upstage center, are 
covered with gay shelf paper and filled with 
baked goods. There is a work table down- 
stage left, and a bench near the table. A 
large gold key hangs on the wall beside the 
shelves. The shop is decorated with red 
paper hearts and streamers. A large sign 
suspended over the counter reads “‘Cupid’s 
Headquarters. Sweets for the Sweet. Place 
Your Orders Today.” 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Sue, Don and the twins wear co- 
lonial costumes. Their mother and Judge 
Hendrick wear modern dress. George and 
Martha Washington are costumed to look 
as much as possible like their pictures. 
George carries a sword. 

Properties: Flashlights, red rose, button. 


Setting: The colonial parlor of a country inn. 
Upstage left is a large fireplace with a crane 
and kettle and other fireplace accessories. 
The room is attractively furnished with 
antiques. There are candlesticks on the 
mantel with a row of plates between them. 
A spinning wheel, a cradle and some an- 
tique chairs could also be used for at- 
mosphere. There are chintz curtains at the 
windows. An old sofa stands near the fire- 
place. An arch or door to the right of the 
fireplace opens into a hall where the registry 
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desk can be seen with a bell and lamp on it. 
The door at left leads to the kitchen and 
dining room, the door at right to a bedroom, 
On the right wall beside the fireplace there 
should be a swinging panel, big enough to 
allow the actors to exit into the “secret 
yassage.’’ The panel may be worked from 
ackstage. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


LINCOLN’s BuckskKIN BREECHES 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Plain dresses with long skirts for 
the girls, work shirts and short pants for 
the boys. Mrs. Lincoln wears an apron 
over her dark dress and a bonnet when she 
enters. Mr. Lincoln wears dark pants and 
jacket. 

Properties: Wood, knives, rag dolls, twigs, 
dishes, food, buckskin breeches made of 
khaki material with fringe. 

Setting: Interior of a log cabin. Upstage cen- 
ter is a fireplace. At center is a rude table. 
Four chairs are placed around the table. 
To the right of the fireplace is a rocking 
chair, to the left, a cupboard containing 
food and dishes. A pole for the broom 
stands near the cupboard. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue MessaGE OF THE HEARTS 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female; plus as many 
male and female actors as desired to be 
Soldiers, Cowboys and Ladies in Waiting. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: All of the costumes should be 
decorated with hearts. The female char- 
acters can wear white or pink dresses. The 
Soldiers can wear red and white uniforms 
with gold braid. The Cowboys wear cowboy 
outfits. The King and Queen wear gold 
crowns decorated with red hearts. 

Properties: Newspaper for the King, white 
handkerchief trimmed with red hearts for 
the Queen, large red notebook for Miss 
Expert, lassoes for Cowboys. 

Setting: The stage is decorated with Valentine 
trimming. Large red hearts are tacked all 
over the walls, low enough so that the 
actors can reach them to take them down. 
(“Will you be my valentine?” is written on 
the reverse side of the hearts.) Upstage 
right is a large window curtained in red. 
Downstage right is a low red stool for the 
King. 

Lighting: No special effects. 











LitrLe FesrRvuary 

Characters: 2 male; 1 female; 16 characters, 
either male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters should be 
costumed to suggest the things they repre- 
sent. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: No special setting required. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Attic TREASURE 

Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. 

Properties: Key, tissue paper, three-cornered 
hat, black breeches with buckles, white 
shirt, blue coat with gold epaulettes. 

Setting: An attic. Upstage center is an old 
trunk. A key hangs on the wall above the 
trunk. Other typical furnishings, including 
some curtain rods, are placed around the 
stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Say Ir Wirn FLowERs 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday modern dress. The 
messenger boy is dressed in messenger’s 
suit. 

Properties: Florist’s box containing tissue 
paper and small white card (since the 
flowers are not seen, it is not necessary to 
have any), telegram, cleaning bag, heart- 
shaped box of candy, handkerchief for 
Hoppy. 

Setting: A modern American living room. 
The furniture is simple but comfortable. 
There is a large sofa. A couple of arm 
chairs, occasional tables, and lamps are 
placed about the room. The telephone 
stands on a small table to one side. There 
are two doors, one leading to another part 
of the house and the other leading to the 
hall and front door. 


Lighting: No special effects. 











PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


>If you area subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
oy published in PLAYS for use 

y members of the cast. 


@->By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


>We can supply you with copies of 
ad from both current and past 


Each playbook costs only 20 cents. 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities. 


When ordering, please give name under which 
subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlingten Street, Bosten 16, Mass. 




















you are not now a regular 
annual subscriber to Plays 
The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 


and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Massa 


Please enter m 
rs to PL 
tober through May. 


= tion for 
published monthly 


0 Send bill 
(One year $4.00 — Two years, $7.00) 





Part Six 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Docs, Does, Dogs. Selected by Phyllis R. 
Fenner. Iilustrated by Mannin deV. Lee. 
Franklin Watts, Inc. $2.76. 


These stories about dogs of all types are 
selected for those who love excitement, ac- 
tion — and especially dogs. There are stories 
here about thoroughbreds and mongrels, city 
dogs and country dogs, and of the many ad- 
ventures they have as hunters, heroes, work- 
ers, and champions. Among the well-known 
authors whose stories appear in this book are 
Jim Kjelgaard, Albert Payson Terhune, 
Catherine Cate Coblentz, Jack London, 
Stephen Meader, and Edward Fenton. The 
stories are enlivened by effective black and 
white drawings. (Junior high and up.) 

Tue First Book or Brros. By Margaret Wil- 
liamson. Franklin Watts, Inc. $1.76. 
Here is another in the “First Book”’ series 

which are aimed to give young readers a be- 

ginning knowledge of such subjects as snakes, 
trains, boats, automobiles, trees, cowboys, 
dogs, horses, cats — and now, birds. There 
are many fascinating and little-known facts 
about “what makes a bird a bird” in this 


book. How birds fly, hop, perch, get their 
food, build many kinds of nests, hatch their 
eggs, raise their young, spend their winters, 
and many other things about birds are fully 


but simply and graphically described here. 
(Intermediates. ) 


Tue SNowMAN’s CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Irma Wilde. 


PLAYTIME FoR Nancy. By Margaret O. Hyde. 


Tue Goose Wuo Piayep Tue Piano. By Alf 
Evers. 


By 


Tue Wonver Book or Fun. [lo Orleans. 


Tue Happy Brrrupay Present. By Barbara 
Bates. 


Tue Brave Frreman. By Bianca Bradbury. 

Wonder Books, Inc. $.25 each. 

Again we have several beautifully illus- 
trated, gay books for the youngest age group, 
easily available to almost everyone because 
of their low cost. Through them it is really 
possible to introduce very young children to a 
wide variety of reading and story experience. 
(Pre-primary and primary.) 





tions to good reading: 


folklore. 


> 


‘Hunters Fare, 





THE HORN BOOK MAGAZINE 


Of Books and Reading for Children and Young People 
The February issue of THE HORN BOOK offers the following invita- 


Mary Gould Davis explores the fabulous realm of American folk heroes 
and includes a recommended reading list for children on American 


Lois Lenski shows how young artists get their start in her article, “Let 
Them Create,” describing vividly the progress of four-year-olds who 


come to her studio to learn to paint. 
Regular HORN BOOK features include: Anne Carroll Moore’s 
column of lively literary criticism ‘“Three Owls’ Notebook”’; Margaret 
Scoggin’s “Outlook Tower” reviewing books for high-schoolers; 


a Book Inquiry Department; and a Mid-Winter 
Book-list reviewing over 50 of the new books for children. 


Send 75 cents for the February issue or $3.50 for a year’s subscription 
(6 issues) to 


THE HORN BOOK MAGAZINE 
248 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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p \ ) ; for Special Occasions 
in February 
In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain 
plays from previous issues for the following events: 





CQOLE SOOoOe <—- 


FOV 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


A Ligut rn Darkness (Junior and Senior High). February, 1951 
Goop ENnovu GH FOR LINCOLN (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 
Ay, Tuere’s THe Rus Gunior and Senior High). February, 1950 
Worth His Satt (Junior and Senior High). January, 1949 
Lincoun Says FarewE ut (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
Tue Lincoin Heart (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
Pin-Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Cutvp or Her Sprit (Junior and Senior High). January, 1947 
Tue Misstno “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 
Tue Boy Ane (Junior and Senior). January, 1942 

Tre Lincotn Umpretta (Intermediates). February, 1950 

Livtno Up To Lincoin (Intermediates). February, 1950 

A Letrer To LincoLn (Intermediates). January, 1946 

A Present From Ape (Primary). February, 1951 

Brrateapay Girt (Primary). February, 1950 





February 14th — Valentine's Day 


Heart Trovace (Junior and Senior High). February, 1951 

Miss LonevyHueart (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 
Happy Hearts (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 

A Cuance or Hearts (Junior and Senior High). February, 1949 
Comic VALENTINE (Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 

New Hearts ror Otp (Intermediates). February, 1951 

Hearts, TARTS, AND VALENTINES (Intermediates). February, 1950 
Have A Heart (Intermediates). February, 1949 

Wuat, No Hearts? (Intermediates). February, 1947 

Tue Four Extra VALENTINES (Intermediates). February, 1946 
Tue Stroven Heart (Primary). February, 1950 

Tue VALENTINE Famity (Primary). February, 1949 

VALENTINE SAE (Primary). February, 1947 

Tue Queen Wits THe Broxen Heart (Primary). February, 1946 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Tuanxs To Georce WasuIncTon (Junior and Senior High). February, 1951 
Corn Meat anv Poetry (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 

A Date wits Wasuinoton (Junior and Senior High). February, 1949 
SausaGes anp GENERAL WasntncTon (Junior and Senior High). February, 1949 
Never Any Excuse (Junior and Senior High). February, 1948 

Pin-Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Tue Winter or Our Discontent (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
Tae Wasninctons Siept Here (Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Tue Yorxtown Lass (Intermediates). February, 1951 

Express To VALLEY Force (Intermediates). February, 1950 

In Honor or WasutnoTon (Intermediates). February, 1950 

Enter Georce Wasxinoron (Intermediates). February, 1948 

Let Georce Do It (Intermediates). February, 1947 

Betsey Ross (Intermediates). January, 1944 

A Neep.e Fionts ror Freepom (Primary). February, 1951 

Wassineton’s Gotp Bourtron (Primary). February, 1950 

Tue Bor Wuo Coutpn’t Text A Liz (Primary). Vebruary, 1947 
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Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single 
copies of indwidual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 20c each, postpaid. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. When 
ordering, please give name under which subscription is listed. 
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-——Rovalty-Free Plays for Young People — 


Just Published! 





LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE 
PLAYERS 


edited by SYLVIA E. KAMERMAN 


Fifty entertaining royalty-free plays for 
primary grades, covering a wide variety 
of subjects: Holidays, such as Columbus 
Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Lincoln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, 
Washington's Birthday, Easter, Mother’s 
Day; General plays on important sub- 
jects for young people, such as kindness 
to animals, first-aid, health, courtesy, 
safety, Book Week, etc.; Fables and Fairy 
Tales, such as Cinderella, Little Red 
Riding Hood, and Snow White. Easy- 
to-produce, with simple settings. Primary. 


338 pages; $2.75 





New Publications 


PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by GRAHAM DuBOIS 

Twenty-four historical dramas for cele 
brating holidays throughout the year. 
These vivid interpretations recreate the 
spirit of some of the most dramatic 
moments in American history. Junior 
High and High School. 371 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES FOR 
YOUNG PLAYERS+ 


by MILDRED HARK 
McQUEEN 


Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act con , , 
edies of family life. A variety of situa- Py 
tions, holidays, and special occasions are 
dramatized. Ease o production makes 
these plays ideal for ence perform- 
ance. Junior High and High School. 

373 pages; $3.50 


and NOEL 


Previously published and still in demand 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE} 
by WALTER HACKETT 


Fifteen great stories adapted for royalty- 
free performance. Among the stories 
dramatized: The Great Stone Face, oe 
Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, Little Women, and The Necklace. 
Most of the plays have been production- 
tested in classroom and assembly pro- 
grams, over radio stations and school loud 
speaker systems. Junior High and High 
School. 277 pages; $2.75 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN?{ 
edited by A. S. BURACK 
A giant collection of easy-to-produce, 
one-act plays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects: holidays, patriotism, legends, fairy 
tales, history, comedy and special occasion 
pieces. Primary maf Intermediate. 

886 pages; $4.75 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS*+ 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 
Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 
holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 
able for adult groups as well as young 
people. Junior High and High School. 
432 pages; $3.50 





CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR 
YOUNG ACTORS?+ 
edited by A. S. BURACK 
Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a 
balanced assortment of traditional and 
modern plays for celebrating Christmas. 
Features two versions of Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol. my settings and flexible 
casts. Primary through Junior High. 

264 pages; $2.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE* 

by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 

Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 
dramatizing careers for young people 
Entertaining dramas with true-to-life 
characters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior High and High 
School. 342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 

DAYS*t+ 

by MILDRED HARK 

McQUEEN 

Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 

portant holidays, both modern and tradi- 

— Accurate historical 

simple settings, convincing 

ntermediate and Junior High. 
397 pages; $3.00 


and NOEL 


tional in 
back, 
characters. I 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
t+ Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC.., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











